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Ackiew of Pre Beoks, 
| ee ee 
Qde to the Duke of Wellington ; and othcr Poems. By 

Robert Charles Dallas, youngest son of Sir Charles 

Dallas, Bart. Written between the ages of eleven and 

thirteen years. I2mo. pp. 189. London, 1819. 
so remarkable an instance of the precocity of talent, as 
this volume furnishes, we never before met with, Here 
are Odes in English, and Poems in Greek and Latin, 
with English versions, elegies, dramas, and = amatory 
poems, all by a child. Lines to voung ladies, who hid 
rent locks of hair to the author, and an Epithalamium by 
a boy just entering on his teens. Much as we must be 
surprised at a boy, of,such carly years, writing poems 
which, for style, smoothness of versification, and strength 
of mind, may justly rank with the productions of bards of 
inaturer age, yet it Is not without regret, that we see xo 
injudicious an expose of early yenius. Sir George Dallas 
declares them to be the actual productions of his son, 
which had been selected from a large collection of his 
poetry, written from the age of eight to fourteen years. 
We will not say they had better all have s!umbered in the 
portical portfolio, but we are sure most of the friends of 
the baronet and his child, must think that the amatory 
productions had better not have beeu given to the public. 

Though the Lilliputian actress, Miss Clara Fisher, 
may personate the crooked-backed tyrant with wonder- 
ful fidelity, and give some passages equal to Kean or Kem- 
ble, yet, who that ever saw her, could fancy that Glou- 
cester stood before them—none—the illusion is lost ; and 
when we see a boy of eleven or twelve years of age, writing 
Amatory Epistles and Epithalainiums, we say, it 1s out of 
character; and we cannot but censure the indiscretion of 
his friends who can countenance, hay more, can print 
them. 

The Ode to the Duke of Wellington is a very spirited 
production, but by far too fulsome ; we are not insensible 
to the great military talents of his Grace, but justice 
might have been done them by the poet, without consi- 
dering him ‘the brightest prop of Europe’s tottering 
power’ or heaping on his foe, all the common accusations 
and coarse epithets which accumulated during his no less 
brilliant career; but Master Dallas is a courtier and a 
politician, a great foe to republicanism, and an avowed 
champion of legitimacy ; and, lest this might not be suffi- 
ciently discovered in the Ode, he has added notes and 
illustrations to make * certainty doubly sure. Having 
spoken so freely of this juvenile and astonishing writer, 
we shall quote a few passages from the Ode to the Duke 
of Wellin gton, which will shew the extent of his talents in 
this species of writing. The following alludes to the death 


of Tippoo Sultaun, in India ;— 
Vou. [, | ) 





rieeninsiniieneianenciaisienliibaias 
‘ fierce was the fray, but Britain! thine, 
‘Thine was the palm where glories twine, 
And circling splendours join to shrine 
That happy, faume-fraught hour; 
When thy bold heroes won the fight, 
Fix’d the red banner on yon height, 
And seath’d a tyrant’s power. 
Dauntless though base, thouch savage brave, 
‘The tery Sultan dard the grave, 
And scorn’d by recreant thgit to save 
A lite soon dooin’d to tall; 
Firm atthe gap, he brav'’d the blow ; 
With proud defiance met the foe, 
And fiercely fac’d them all. 
And as the lion roaring rears 
(Press’d by a grove of hemming spears 
Lhis crested mane; undaunted bears 
‘the bullets hiss around ; 
Breaks through the throng, the steely woou, 
‘bhrough jav’lins reeking 10 his blood, 
And glories in the wound: 
So spurring on his foaming steed, 
Hle meets, the fate by Heaven decreed, 
A deadly ball; yet, happy meed, 
For him who scorns to fly ! 
Stretch’d on the earth, with clay cola brow, 
Lies that great monarch bleeding now, 
Who oft had dar’d to die.’ 


The decisive charge of the © Elousehold trumps at Vi 
terloo, 1s powerfully depicted :— 


‘But see '—what dusty columns rise, 
And seem to shade the cloudless skies, 
When flashing death in Gallia’s eyes 
The Guards now burst to day. 
‘Their jet black steeds all foam for hpat, 
Aad rush, exulting in their might, 
With Scotia’s gallant Gi ¥; 
With nodding plumes, and banners spread 
W ith blazing crests, and clamour dread, 
‘Thev shake the earth with thund’ sing tread ; 
"The whirlwind rushes by : 
And while the coursers scour the piain, 
Loud shout—** Revenge for coinrrades seain 
We'll triumph or we'll die 1" 
Swift attheir head bold Uxbridge speeds ; 
Their ardent bands to conquests leads, 
‘Yo valour’s prize, and martial deeds, 
With manly look and mien: 
And, as at once resolved he stood 
‘To yield his breath for England's good, 
Immortaliz’d the scene. 
Full on the foe, now cloy’d with gore, 
The stern battalions fiercely pour: 
Then peal’d the fight in deat?ning rear ; 
‘The shouts of battle bray: 
In Fortune’s balance widely tost, 
They fell—they conquer’d—won—or lost 
As ebb’d the eddy ing fray. 
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dt Hforse set to horse, and manto man, > First Impressions on a Tour upon the Continent, in th, 
tik f From rank torank grim slaughter ran: Summer of 1818, through parts of France, Italy, Swi. 

ek But who in British hearts can scan : 


‘The cow’ring chill of fear? 
With brandish’d blade, and vengeful frown, 
ia ‘a hey strike the cuirass, batter’d down, 
And hew the shiver’d spear. 

Nor triple steel, nor lance avail, 
) Where dastard fear the mind can quail ; 
‘ihe sew’nfold shield, the steely mail, 
' 





But hides a coward’s heart: 
lo Briton’s soul there burns a fire 
if | Which flaines in death, outlives his ire, 
b And shines upon his dart!’ 


| The death of the brave Duke of Brunswick, who, too 
| impatient to revenge the death of his futher, fell prema- 


turely at Quatre Bras, is one of the finest stanzas in the 
vate o— 


€ Stretch’d on the earth’s dark cold clay bed, 
With youth yet circling round his head, 
Mlustrious Brunswick greatly bled : 
Pride of his people’s love! 
When freedom rouz'd the bugle’s breath, 
die beard the call—he rush’d to death, 
And fel] —to shine above. 
Weep, Britain weep, awake to woe : 
WWush the loud sounds of triumph low: 
bid the sad strains of sorrow flow : 
Bid dirges peal the toll: 
Wail the great loss, the spirit gone, 
A inartyr’d hero’s fallen son, 
And strike upon the soul. 
Deep o’er his urn Jet glory trace 
fis feats of arms; his noble race; 
Let sculptur'’d trophies lend their grace 
And crown the hero’s name: 
*Grave the bright oath that wak’d his doom, 
Spurr'’d his great mind to scorn the tomb, 
And strung his soul to fame.’ 


The * Battle of Waterloo, a Poem in Latin and Eng- 
lsh Verse,” written at the age of eleven years, is a striking 
proof of the extent and variety of the author's talents; an 
‘Ode on Ambition,’ and ‘ Lines to the Memory of Sir Peter 
Varker,’ in Latin and English verses, and some Greek 
verses on Spring, are all written with a chasteness and pu- 
rity rarely to be met with, With the second of his ama- 
tory trffes, * Lines to a Young Lady,’ who had sent a 
lock of her hair to the author, we conclude our notice of 
this promising youth :— 

‘Ah! why should our poets, neglectfully dreaming, 

Attune their soft lays to the graces of yore? 

The bright eye of beauty o’er Britain is beaming, 

And love-laughing Cupid hath arrows in store, 


For erst though the fables of fancy have doated \ 
On goddess-like visions so gay and so bright; 
er Tlelen'’s proud bosom noringlet hath floated, 
So lovely as this, that I kiss with delight! 

When first f beheld it refulgently shining, 
It wav’d on the lily white neck of the tair: 

¥e gods! with what transport [ view’d it reclining ; 
‘The starlight of glory that gleaim’d on despair ! 

And wow that my hand in Love’s fever is pressing 
This token of bliss to my joy-swollen heart; 

} yow—that my life prove a bane, or a blessing, 
*Till throbs my last pulse, it shall never depart.’ 


Some scenes from two. tragedies conclude the volume, 
and though not equal to some of the preceding’ produc- 
tious, are powerfully written. 








zerland, the borders of Germany, and a part of French 
Flanders. By Marianne Baillie. 8vo. pp. 375. Lon. 
don, 1819. 


AutHovcn the countries through which Mrs. Baill 
travelled, have been so often described by preceding tou. 
rists, yet they are sufficiently attractive, to afford a, 
intelligent observer sufficient gleanings of novelty. Mrs. 
Baillie possesses a vivid imagination, bordering SOM ew hia: 
on the romantic; an acuteness of observation, which rey. 
dily discerns the most interesting objects; and a talent « 
description, which will always do justice to subjects of 
importance. Nothing seems to have escaped her, and if 
she sometimes descends to a little unnecessary gosatping 
about the pretty children of the peasants, and to too minnte 
a description of the different costumes, she has not neg. 
lected the more important objects, of the manners and 
customs of the natives, the state of the country, public 
buildings, with the amusements, &c. of the cities she 
visited ; we can, therefore, readily pardon her being ¢ parti. 
cular in describing costume to please the readers of her own 
sex,” among whom, she 1s well aware, nothing is more 
decidedly agreeable. There 1s another point, in which 
we think Mrs. Baillie more censurable, that of perpetually 
interlarding her narrative with French words; were they 
idiomatical phrases only, they might be excused, but 
when tiie subject can be quite as well, and often better 
expressed in English, we must condemn this perpetual! 


j recurrence to another language, like a boarding schoo! 


miss, who having acquired a stnattering of French, is 
anxious to display the whole of it, and often introduces it 
very inappropriately. 

‘Tourists are not often impartial, and most of those who 
have lately visited France, have run into the two extremes; 
one praising every thing Freuch or Bonapartean, and the 
other condemning every thing they met with after they 
had crossed the Straits of Dover; this charge, however, 
will not make against our fair authoress, who, although 
endued with an ardent British feeling, is by no means 
insensible to the merits of our neighbours; but, on this 
subject, we leave her to speak for herself :— 


‘Home! the term always makes my heart throb with plea- 
sure and pride; I know not why, but at that moment its idea 
rose in vivid strength before me, softened and beautified by 
the colours with which memory never fails to adorn a beloved 
object in my absence. [| felt (and my companions warmly 
participated in my sentiments) that our dear little island had 
charms of a different nature, but in no way inferior, to those 
even of this favoured land, so celebrated, so enthusiasticalls 
vaunted, by the poet and the painter. I felt (and what 
Englishwoman ought not to feel?) that I could truly exclaim 
in apostrophizing my native country, 


‘‘ Where’er I go, whatever realms J see, 
My heart, untravell’d, fondly turns to thee.” 


And yet, reader, we were no bigots in the cause, for we could 
discern foreign excellence and deeply feel jt, and we could 
perceive where England’s faults lay, could acknowledge those 
faults, and wish that they were rectified ; and this, I am sorry 
to say, is not always the case with our countrymen, many o! 
whom have listened to all commendations of other nations, 25 
if they were so many insults offered to our dwn.’ 


‘Mrs. B. travelled in company with her husband and 
another gentleman, and attended by a Swiss servant; they 





did not remain long at Paris, and this metropolis did not 
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make a very favourable impression on Mrs. B., who 
thought its filthy effluvia, and the wretched inconve- 
nence of its streets, * by no means compensated by the 
frivolity of its amusements ;’ and although there is a pro- 
verb, which she quotes, that Paris est /e paradis des 
femmes, le purgatoire des maris, et l’enfer des chevaux, yet 
she very properly adds—* I, as an English wife, however, 
can imagine no place to be a paradise for me, which is, at 
the same time, a pumshment to my husband; neither 
could ( taste perfect felicity, if it was purchased at the 
expense of my brute fellow creatures.’ The Louvre and 
the Cemetiere of Pére de la Chaise, with a few other 
vbjects, were, however, attractive, and we quote her de- 
scription of the latter :— 


‘One morning we devoted to an expedition to the interest- 
mg cemetery of Pere de la Chaise, the celebrated confessor 
of Louis Quatorze. The house in which he resided, stands in 
the midst, and is preserved as a sacred ruin. Nothing can 
be more striking and affecting to the imagination, than this 
place of burial; it is of considerable extent, with a well ma- 
paged relief of shade and inequality of ground. The tombs 
and graves are kept in the highest order and repair, and 
almost all of them are planted with shrubs and fragrant flow- 
ers, mingled with the mournful cypress and yew; the acacia 
tree also is planted here in great abundance, and the wild vine 
trails its broad leaves and graceful clusters over mahy of the 
monuments. We wer Wl several beautiful tombs; amongst 
others, a light Gothic temple, which contains the mouldering 
remains Of Abelard and Eloise, brought from the former 
place of their interment to the present appropriate and lovely 
situation; their statues lie side by side carved in stone, in 
their religious habits, their heads resting on cushions, and his 
teetuponadog. All this did him too much honour; as he 
was the most selfish tyrannical lover in the world, and quite 
unworthy, in my Opinion, of the attachment of the unfortunate 
Eloise. Several of the inscriptions, on humbler tombs, were 
affecting, from their brevity and simplicity ; upon that of a 
man in the prime of life, we read the following short sentence: 
A la memoire de mon meilleur ami—c’étoit mon freref On 
another, Ci git P—N—: son epouse perd en lui le plus tendre 
de ses amis, et ses enfuns un modcle de vertu. And upon one 


_ raised by its parents to the memory of a child, c/ git notre 


ns cheri; a little crown of artificial orange blossoins, half 
blown, was in a glass-case at his head. We observed many 
garlands of fresh and sweet flowers hung upon the graves ; 
every thing marked the existence of tender remembrance and 
‘egret; it appears to me, as if in this place, alone, the dead 
were never forgotten. I ought, however, to make honourable 
mention of a similar custom in Wales. A woman was kneel- 


tng upon one of the tombs (which was overgrown by fragrant 


slirubs,) weeping bitterly, and I felt a great inclination to bear 
ter company: the last roses of summer were still lingering 
“ere, and she was gathering one as we passed.’ 

Near Fromenteau, they observed a pillar by the road 
side, with the chivalrous inscription, Dieu, le Rot, les 
Dames, and at Chailly, ¢ the virgin Mary looking out of 
« round hole in the wall, and not at all more dignified 
in her appearance than the well-known hero of Coventry.’ 
At Lyons, on the féte of St. Louis, which is always cele- 
brated with peculiar pomp and splendour, they witnessed 
“curious aquatic tournament, by the joufeurs, or plungers 
‘t water, who exhibit in boats upon the river :— 

_ ‘ This is a very ancient festival, and is mentioned (if I recol- 
‘ect right) by Rousseau. The dress of the combatants (among 
whom were several young boys of eight and five years old) 
was very handsome and fanciful, entirely composed of white 
Heo, Oraamented with knots of dark-blue riband. They had 
white kid leather shoés, tied with the same colours, caps 
nchly ermamented with gold, and finished with gold tasseh. 


In their hands, they carried blue and gold oars, and Jong 
poles, and upon their breasts a wooden sort of shield or 
breastplate, divided into syuare compartinents, and trapped 
firmly on like armour, or that peculiar ornament, the ephod, 
worn by the ancient Jewish high priests. Against this, they 
pushed with the poles as hard as possible, endeavouring to 
jostle and overturn their opponents; the vanquished, falling 
into the water, save themselves by swimiming, while ¢he vic: 
tors carry off a prize.’ 

Lyons much resembles Bath, particularly in itsenyirons, 
which are built upon hanging hills, and embosomed in 
woods and vineyards, but the convent of St. Michael, 
which Mrs, B, compares to a ‘ large Birmingham manu- 
factory,’ must be a consiaerable drawback on its appear- 
ance. At night, our travellers went to the Comedie; the 
theatre was dirty and shabby, and the light exclasively 
thrown on the stage, as ig usual in foreign theatres, but 
the actors were good, and the audience a loyal one ; the 
performance was a popular one with the French, it was 
Lu Partie de Chasse de Henri Quatre ; and the story, 
known to every body, interested all hearts, and made tears 
flow down the checks of our travellers, who were strangeis 
and foreigners. In honour of the day, there were illag- 
nations, and the trees of the promenade, at Lyons, hung 
with lamps like Vauxhall; the officers of the foot-pnards 
danced waltzes at the Inn, to the loud music of therr own 
band, and ¢ for want of female partners, they had some 
of them taken off their coats, and dressed themselves up 
in meb-caps, shawls, and petticoats, made of the dinner 
napkins,’ and thus tore about the room, swinging each 
other, to the disgust of some, and the amusement of 
others, who witnessed them. In the cathedral of Lyons, 
which is of Moorish architecture, there is an impious 
curiosity exhibited, ‘which is a clock, from a meche in the 
frout of which, when it strikes the hours, a figure of the 
Virgin suddenly protrudes, and makes a gracious tchina- 
tion of the body ; while in another recess above, there is u 
very paltry and shocking representation of the Father, 
who also leans forward in the act of giving lis benedic- 
tion. The attempt, thus to embody the inconcervable 
glories of person belonging to the unseen God, is both 
absurd and impious; yet surely not so much s0, as the 
Wish and endeavour, of some fanatics, to shroud the ineffa- 
ble mercy and benevolence of the same being, beneath « 
dark, chilling, and repulsive gloomy veil of seventy, 
wrath, and implacability. In both cases, the true features 
of the Divinity are shamefully and ridiculously misre- 
presented. We also saw two fine white marble statues, of 
St. Stephen and St. John, both spoilt by crowns of trum- 
pery artiticial flowers and tinsel, which gave them the ait 
ef our * Jacks in the green” on May-day.’ 

In Savoy, they saw a prodigious monument of Bonn- 
parte’s daring genius, in a tunnel, which had been cut 
throngh the heart of the solid rocks, the eschelles de Savoy, 
and beneath which, a fine road was to have been made, 
when his career of power was stopped, and the under- 
taking left unfinished. The manner in which Bonaparte 
first conceived and determined upon this work, is strong!) 
characteristic of his decision :— 

‘ He was passing through the ancient horrible road, wits 
his engineer, stopped, and pointing to the mountains, said, 
‘Ts it not possible to cut a tunnel through the entiais ot 
‘onder rock, and to form a more safe and commodious route 
beneath it?”’—** It is possible, certainly, sire,”’ replied the 
scientific companion. ‘Then let it be done, aod imume-. 





diately,” rejoined the emperer.’ 
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Our author gives a most animated description of the 

; ’ . -* . . ! 
picturesque | und romantic scenery of Savoy, from which 
we canvot withhold an extract :— 


‘ Au evening walk, which we took here, after tea, at the foot 
of the Alps, J shal! never forget; romantic, beautiful, and 
wild, beyond even the dreains of poetical imagination, Pass- 
ing through enormous masses of rock, consisting of argilla- 
ceous slate, called schist, in the foreground (at the entrance 
of a shadowy giade,) we gradually ascended a winding path, 
by which we traced an opening through the richly-wooded 
recesses of one of the nearer mountains. Thick shady bowers 
uf walnut trees (the largest our eyes had ever beheld) formed 
an agreeable sort of twilight, shedding a flickering gloom 
around, that weil accorded with the pensive tone of our 
miuds, as we stole silently along, wrapt in unfeigned and 
warm admiration of nature and her wonderful creations, while 
a rippling spring, murmuring softly amid the mossy grass, 
issited the dreamy sort of reverie, that hung like a spell 
uponus! A fair green meadow lay smiling at our feet; where, 
notwithstanding the burning heat of the season, the cattle 
wece feeding on as rich a pasturage, as that which skirts the 
Thames, at Richmond. Far above (towering over our heads) 
were the snowy peaks of the highest Alps, half veiled in clouds 
of floating mi-t. [sat down upon a mossy stone, my coin- 
panions stretched on the turf beside me; the silent, deep, 
ud soothing tranquillity, was broken only by the chirp of 
the cricket, the distant bark of a cottage cur, or the whirring 
tight of the bats, who now were beginning their evening pas- 
tunes; one of them, in his airy wheel, almost brushed Mr. 
W's face with his wings, as he flew fearlessly past. As the 
wight advanced, we were struck by the beautiful effect of the 
biating weeds, which were burning on some of the surround- 
ing heights, At length, we unwillingly bade adieu to the 
eucbanting spot, and returned to our inn.’ 


Near Lans le Bourg, they first saw ‘a giant glacier 
clad in his spotless mantle of everlasting purity. At bis 
teet (to vive the reader some idea of his stupendous height 
and mayuitade) lay a town; the steeple of its church did 
not appear taller than the extinguisher of a candle, which 
it also rescinbled in shape ;’ and here strawberries, and 
raspberries, with violets, and the most lovely flowers, were 
blooming in all the luxuriance of nature’s richest garb, 
Near the summit of Mouat Cenis, they were shewn the 
spot where adventurous travellers descend to the town of 
ans le Bourg, upon a sledge, in the short space of seven 
minutes, a ‘distance which it takes two hours and a half, 
ty descend in a carriage, or on amule, The English 
travellers frequently adopt this terrific mode of convey- 
ance, in winter, ard it was from this, that the amusements 
called Les Montagnes Russe, in Paris, were taken. 


‘Upon the plain of Mount Cenis, are found large masses 
ofthe gypsum, or alabaster, from which the plaster of Paris 
isimade. ‘Lhe more sheltered parts are bright with the flow- 
ers of the rhododendron ferrugineum, which [have, in another 
part of my work, desciibed. Quantities of the beautiful little 
Dine buttertly, called the argus, are seen here, and (though 
sot so compuoi) that fine ly, named ? Apollon des Alpes. Be- 
aides the great wild goat (le bouquelin,) there are in these 
mountains, the chamois, with the marmottes, which require 
bald and active chasseurs, to be got at; they are shot by single 
balf. ‘Sire whistling sort of cry of the marmotte, resembles 
that of some birds ot prey. “It is the signal they give upon 
being alarmed. Wien fat, they are considered as rather deli- 
cate food. We saw one unfortunate little animal of this 
species, in a tame state, belonging to a peasant boy, who had 
taugit it to sioulder a stick like a firelock, and to twirl itself 
about in 2 manner difticultto describe, that he called dancing. 
He sung, at the same tune, to animate the poor creature’s 
redugtant exertions, a little patots song, in which the words 
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dansez a madama were frequently repeated. The tune haunte, 
me for some time afterwards, and was really not inharmo. 
nious.’ 

At Turin, our travellers had occasion to remark the 
cheapness of living; for five or six hundred a-year, ; 
person might keep two houses (one in Turin, and ti. 
other in the country,) a carriage, a box at the opera, ay 
appropriate table, and be able to receive friends With per. 
fectease. The price of one of the best private boxes 
the Opera, does not exceed twelve shillings, and th. 
tickets of admission, are only about fifteen pence. 


‘ Several of the Engli-h nobility have been educated att) 
University of Turin, which used to be the most considerab!, 
in Italv; the svstem of education having been carried on in , 
most liberal and gentlemanly style. ‘There is a remarkab}, 
and interesting little protestant colony, which also deserve 
mention,—the Vaudots, who, surviving the cruel persecy. 
tions of the dark ages of the church, have for many centure, 
(certainly before the twelfth) preserved their existence in tl: 
inidst of this Catholic country, and within thirty miles , 
its capital. They are a very quiet, moral, and industrioy, 
people. They owe their ease and safety to the protection o: 
some of the Protestant powers, and especially that of Grew 
Britain, whose minister is particularly instructed to attead t. 
their interests, and to their enjoyment of the toleration that 
allowed them; they are, like our Catholics, deprived of many 
privileges ; but, lately, his present majesty has consented tu 
allow a salary to their priests. Crowell supported thes: 
people with peculiar energy.’ 

A lady, whom our travellers visited, and who lives in 
the neighbourhood of Turia, received them very tenderly, 
and would have entertained them mest agreeably ha: 
they been able to remain longer; she appears to hav 
been an intelligent woman, and to have expressed hers! 
very judiciously on the character of her countrymen ; an! 
as her remarks include an interesting anecdote of Canova, 
in illustration of their truth, we shall notice them :— 


‘ Speaking of the Italian character, and more particular'y o' 
their excellence in the fine arts, she confirmed the truth o! 
what so many accurate and enlightened observers have re- 
marked, namely, ‘that the genius of an Italian is so peci- 
liarly indigenous to his native soil, so intimately and vital 
dependant upon the favouring and animating breath of his ow 
ardent clime, as to faint, droop, and often wholly to wither, 
the chilling atmosphere of td lands!" Like the gian 
son of the earth, who wrestled with Hercules, his power, bh» 
very existence, is drawn wholly from thence. Madame ¢ 
Staél, in her Corinne (that work, whose kindling eloquence, 
depth of feeling, inimitable powers of language, and hit 
rical truth, as a portrait of Italy, is so universally admired oy 
the best judges of excellence, and so clamoured against b) 
the tasteless and ignorant cavillers of the day,) has torcib 
lilustrated this truth; as has also Canova, in his own person 
Madame N. related an answer which the latter made to Bouse 
parte (who had sense and elevation enough to appreciate th» 
modern Praxiteles as he deserved,) upon being reproached 10 
indolence, and want of professional exertions while at Pari 
** Emperor!—Canova cannot be Canova but in his nats? 
Italy; she is the source of his inspiration; his powers 3° 
palsied in the separation !” 


Ina bookseller’s shop, in Turin, they met with a trans 
lation of Rob Roy, which was much relished and ev 
tremely popular in Italy, and a sermon which had hee. 
preached upon the lamented death of the Princess C har 
lotte, which was highly pathetic, and the expressions © 
pity and regret, very forcible and natural ; this was a te” 
der and soothing gratification to the feelings of our tr 
vellers, From Turin, they proceeded to Milan, passed 
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the Simplon, and slept at the Dun (l' Etoile) in the village 
-f Simplon, which is 4500 feet above the level of the sea ; 
chey successively visited Ferney, the celebrated residence 
_) Voltaire, Geneva, Berne, Douay, &c. 

Our extracts will sufficiently explain the nature of the 
cork, and afford ample specimens of Mrs. Buillie’s style, 
whieh is easy aod faniliar, butat the same time descrip- 
the account of Milan, and of the stupendous sceuery | 





rive, . 
the Siinplon, are striking instances of her talents in this | 
respect; of the cathedral of Milan we conciude with a/| 
stort notice:— | 

-|n the first piace, the material claims pre-eminence, being | 
entirely of white marble, brought from the Lago Maggiore. 
tis of gothic architecture, and was begun in the year 1386: 
he plan of the choir and the two grand organs were given by | 
‘he celebrated Pellegrini, and the facade, which had remained 
ye so many years unfinished, was completed by Bonaparte, 
fron the simple and supesior designs of the architect Amati. 
Various statutes and bas reliefs, with other costly ornaments 
in spotless marble, ornament the outside; and the interior has 
io less than five naves, supported by one hundred and sixty 
aperb columns of the same magnincent material. Imme- 
liately beneath the dome or cupola, (which is by Brunel- 
iesco,) is a subterranean chapel, where sleeps the embalmed 
ody of Saint Carlo Borromeo, (the Howard of his age, and 
uw ancient archbishop of Milan,) enshrined ina coffin of the 
varest rock chrystal, inclosed ina tomb of solid silver, splen- 
lidlv embossed, and of enormous size and value. ‘The pil- | 
ars which support this chapel are alternately of silver ial of 
the most exquisite coloured marble, highly polished. The 
wax tapers, which were lighted by the guides, to enabie us to 
tread the dark mazes of this magnificent dungeon, (for I can 
eallit by no other name, debarred as it is from the sweet air 
and light of heaven,) cast a stream of gloomy radiance upon 
our somewhat lengthened visages, and dimly illuminated the 
buried treasures of the tomb. Never, surely, since the days | 
of Aladdin, has there existed so imposing a scene of sepul- 
chral wealth and grandeur!’ 








There are six engravings attached to the work, illustra- 
tive of someof the most interesting scenes there described ; 
that of the passage of the Siinplon, gives a good idea of 
the awful graudeur of these stupendous mountains. 


PPP POL LEPPOEELLEPEPEEBE LE? 


Minutes taken, fin Session 1818.) before the Committee 
to whom the Petition of several Tihahitants of Loudon 
and its Vicinity, complaining of the high price and in- 
Ferior Quality of Beer, was referred to examine the Mat- 
ler thereof avd report the same, with their Observations 
thereupon to the tlonse. Ordered by the House of Com- 
pti to be printed, 8th April, 1819. Fol. pp. 105. 

sondon. 
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cases been repealed ; and, although we do not wish its re- 
vival, we are contident that many less injurious ones are 
still on the statute book. , 

In 1818, a petition, from several inhabitants of London 
and its vicinity, was presented to the House of Commons 
complaining of the high price and inferior quality of beer 
a Committee was appointed, to whom the petition was re- 
ferred, and it is the evidence adduced before this Commit- 
tee which we now proceed to notice. “The inquiries of the 
Committee were directed to the price and quality of beer, 
the fact of adulterations, the innocent or deleterious qua- 
lities of such adulterations, and the effects of the hieensing 
system. 

On the price of porter, Mr. Barber Reaumont, a gene 
tleman who has taken much interest in this subject, ands 
a leading member of the Anti-Monopoly Cemmittee 
stated the inconsistency of the charges made by the 
brewers at ditlerent periods; that when a competition 
existed, a very small surplus beyond the value of the no- 
minal quantities of malt and hops, was found to be sufti- 
cent, but that the price was raised tothe publie when this 
compctition did not exist, so us to make # very large sur- 
plus indeed; as instances that the price of porter was not 
regulated by the price of malt and hops, be proved, that 
1 1802, 1803, and 1804, when beer was 5d. per pot, nial 
and hops, with the duty, were cheaper than 1ROL, when 
beer was only 4!d.; and that, in 1814, when beer was 
5}d. per pot, malt and hops were cheaper than vw iste, 
when it was only 5d. Mr. Beaumont’s opinion is, that 
mouopoly is the immediate cause of the extravagunt 
price of beer, and that ‘ the remote one is the heensme 
sysfein, which endows certain gentlemen with the power 
of saying who shal! sell beer, and where only beer shall be 


| solci.’ 


The statement of Mr. Beaumont, as to the price of malt 
and hops, on which he grounded his inferences, are proved 
not to be very accurate by some malt-ioakers aud malt 
factors, and by Mr. Perkins, but they do not in any me- 
terial degree affect the conclusion, that the price of porter 
has not beea regtilated by the prices of the materials of 
which it is avowedly made. Mr. Walsby, a brewer, del 
vered iv a statement of the capital employed ina brewery 
on a large scale, aud the estimated expense, by which 1 
would wiry ar, that a profitof seven and a-half per cent. 
afier paying interest on the capital, is gained, 

On the subject of adulteration there is much chinove 
evideuce, aud list of persons so ofeuding who have been 
prosecuted; by which it appears, that among tue minor 
brewers, it is an offence of very common occurrency. 





Ir has been complained, and with some degree of truth, 
that much of the time, in both houses of Parliament, is 
often occupied in wordy debate and the discussion of the 
most trifling subjects, while matters of the highest import- 
ance are suffered to pass almost unnoticed ; it must, how- 
ever, be acknowledzed, that it is duriag the sittin of par- 
liament that the public derive the most important informa- 
fon, and that in the numerous commitices which are ap- 
poted every session, the truth is elicited ou questions 
materially affecting the interests of every individual. 

It would he difficult to name asabject in which so large 
@ portion of the community are interested, as that of the 
price and quatity of beer, and during the last few sessions 
of parhament it has been frequently discussed. Formerly, 
ale and beer, like bread, were regulated by an assize, 
which fixed the price aud quality, but this law has in both 
price aud quality, but this law has in bot 


Ainong what are termed the eleven principal brewers, how~- 
‘ever, there has been but one offending ; it was the house of 
iMr. Thomas Meux, of Liquorpond Street. Mr. John 
| Vitchew, an officer of excise, was examined on this sub- 
ject, and deposed as follows :— 

‘Thad an information, about six years ago, that ‘i homas 
Meux, of Liquorpond Street, received improper ingredients 4 
the information did not go to state what, because I adid not 
know what itwas. I gave an officer directions to watch the 
premises where it was said to come from, in about five 
o'clock in the morning he called on me to go with him, aad 
we saw two carts come, and load anumber of casks; I fol- 
lowed them, in company with this officer, as far as Sain! 
Paul’s Church Yard, when, the carman being engaged on ac- 
count of a stoppage, | got into the cart, and though | did ret 
know of what the aiticles consisted, I was aware that it was an 
article that a brewer ought not to receive. 
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‘ Did you taste it ?—I did. 
‘ What taste had it ?—Salft. 

‘Was it pungent?—Kather so. J gave direction to the 
officer, (my duty calling me another way,) to seize it if it 
went an tau a brewer’s premises; he followed it, and it was 
taken out of those carts, and put intoa cellar at the wharf near 
Billingsgate, and supposing it had got to the end of its destina- 
tion, returnedto me. I directed himto go back immediately, 
and continue there for some time; he did so, and in a few 
minutes after I got there, a dray arrived, with two horses, 
from ‘Thomas Meux’s; he followed the dray, after it was 
loaded, to Thomas Meux’s. Some one came out of the 
house, and said a something to the drayman, upon which the 
drayiman turned the horses about, and departed troin there to 
a wharf; [think it is called White Friars; itisnear St. Bride’s 
Church; [ think itis White Friars, but I did not come pre- 
pared with that; the officer followed itin, and seized itthere ; 
the horses, the dray, and the casks with the liquor in it. Soon 
after the house compromised with the Commissioners of Ex- 
Cisé, E believe, for a hundred pounds; and the forfeiture of 
thé horses and dray, which had been released on bond, | 
think, for 1501., within a trifle of that sum, but I do not speak 
positively. 

‘When you say the house, what house do you mean?—I 
mean Thomas Meux’s. The officer is in the way, if the 
Committee wish to examine him. 

‘ What is his name ?—Thomas Pusney. 

‘Can you give the Committee any information of what that 
liquor was?—The carman informed me, that he had been in 
the habit of carrying it many times; and that they had de- 
prived him of alucrative situation. 

‘From where?—From the place where they took it up; 
from China Mews to Billingsgate. 

‘ Where is China Mews ?—Near Bedford Square. 

‘What was done at Billingsgate; was it unloaded there, 
and put upon the dray, and carried to the brewery ?—It was 
first taken out of the Cart, and put into acellarat Billingsgate; 
cards were then nailed on the heads of the casks, with the 
naihne of Bishop upon them, which is Mr. Meux’s export 
clerk ; they returned it upon the drays as if it had been re- 
turned coastway beer; at least it was brought in upon the 
dray as ifit had been returned beer, which had been sent out 
as Coastway beer. 

‘All this to avoid detection? —No doubt of it; because the 
thing was first made about three quarters of a mile from the 
brewery, then carried to a distance of two miles, and then car- 
ec to Billingsgate. I only mentioned the first place, because 
heard of the other froma carman. I saw it first at China 
Ktews, but the powder was first made, as | was informed, in 
Gray’s Inn Road, but I was told that it was afterwards carried to 
China Mews, where it was inade into the liquid,’ 


* In justice to the parties, however, we must add an ex- 
tract from the evidence of Mr. Wheeler, the patentee of 
the hew invented matt, who furnished the liquid, by 
which it appears, that the article so seized was not delete- 
rious :— 


“Give your account of the transaction just alluded to? ~The 
aiticle that was made for Liquorpond Street, and which was 
seized by Mr. Fitchew, was merely a solution of salt of tartar; 
it Was merely for correcting the acidity of beer; at that time, 
the brewery was gotrather out of order; in fact, some of the 
yquog beer, as well as other, had a propensity to turn acid, 
and it was in the summer of 1813, [ believe; and this salt of 
tgttar has the effect of neutralizing the acid, and thereby pre- 
Vénts the acetous fermentation going on in a great measure, 
aig in My opinion makes the beer more wholesome than it is 
ifthe acid state: it is a thing comimonly used ina variety of 
wo} . Housekeepers for culinary purposes use it. ‘I have 
, ny hand.a ‘coo ey-hodk written by a tady, in which it is 

atell to be used “in boiling vegétubles; and it a pears also, 
under the head of honfd-treWing. It‘is néntibned that when 


thunder or hot weather causes beer to turn sour, a spoonf,| 
or more of salt of wormweod, which is the same thing wits 
salt of tartar, when put into the jug will rectify that quality, 
| have a friend, who, when he is in the habit of going where 
beer is sour, or too stale for his palate, yses a little of it. 
‘Will it restore beer to asound state, or prevent the ace. 
tons fermentation going on?—It prevents the evil that was 
going on increasing; by the acetous fermentation increasing, 
it injures the beer by destroying the alcohol; you may take 
the article from malt and hops the very same sort of thing; 
malt and hops contain the element, though in a combined 


State. : . 
‘Will it be at all injurious to the constitution of the person 


who drinks the beer, if too great a quantity is mixed in the 
beer ?—In fact too great a quantity of inany things may be ir. 
jurious; but if a quantity that was likely to be injurious was 
nixed, it would be so nauseous people would not dring it; | 
am frequently in the habit of taking it myself as a medicine.’ 

Mr. Jackson produced a list of fifty-six convictions in 
three years, viz. seventeen against brewers for having mo. 
lasses in their possession; fourteen against persons for sl. 
ling mo'asses to a brewer; thirteen against persons fo; 
making beer with other ingredients than malt and hops; 
three for mixing table-beer with strong beer, &c. Much 
nore evidence was adduced to prove the use of prohibited 
ingredients by the small brewers. Mr. Perkins, of the 
house of Barclay and Perkins, and Mr. Calvert, were ex. 
amined, and denied most positively that any thing delete- 
rious was used in their breweries, or that there was any 
injunction of secrecy, (as had been stated,) in the persons 
they employed; Mr. Charles Barclay was also exainined, 
and declared that their house brewed from malt and hops 
only, and did not even use legal colouring. | 

Mr. Hume, the chemist, and Mr. Arthur Aikin, tie 
secretary to the Society of Arts, were examined as to the 
deleterious qualities of the ingredients said to be used in 
adulterating beer, and they both declared the difficulty of 
detecting vegetable substances; sulphate of iron, or green 
coperas, when used in too great a quantity, was no doubt 
deleterious, and the extract of opium particularly injari- 
ous to the constitution; they both agreed that London 
porter was not unwholesome, and much superior to that 
In the conutry, which is heady and intoxicating, and pro- 
duces a violent effect upon the stomach and bowels. 

The evidence on the effects of the licensing system i 
contradictory ; there is, however, little doubt that the mo- 
nopoly of the brewers of public houses, gives thein a power 
over the retailers, which may often be exercised very op- 
pressively, and much to the disadvantage of the public. 


SPP EBPPPLELEPPEPELEEPPPEBLEOPEUDELDH 


Travels in Greece, Turkey, and the Holy Land, in 1817 
and 1818. By Count Forbin. 8vo. pp. 180. Lon- 
don, 1819. 


Tuts is an English translation of a considerable part of an 
expensive French work, just pablished in Paris, Count 
forbin’s narrative is but short, and is intended, as he tells 
us in the introduction, merely as a text, by which the 
einbellishments are illustrated ; it is however written 10 8 
spirited manner, and, as every thing relating to countries 
formerly so distinguished, cannot fail of being interest 
ing we regret that he has not been more minute in hs 
descriptions. 

At Atheus, Count Forbin met with many well-informed 
Greeks, who support with painful indignation, the yoke 
imposed on them ; they were pensive and sullen, and look 





forward to independence as the Jews expect the Messiah. 
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Athens has been so much despoiled of its monuments, that 
ane traveller could not find more than twenty-eizht 
netopes on the two facades of the ‘Temple of Minerva, and 
ane only, that of the south-west angle, in a tolerable state 
of presers ation. 

«Atter Lord Elgin’s departure, the vacant space of the 
eariatid, which stood in the angle of the Pandrosos, was filled 
po by apillar of masonry. ‘This statue, which he took away 
with hun, was the one the best preserved. On the one next 
ro it was inscribed Opus Poipiz; and on the misshapen pillar, 
Orus Euein.’ 

At Megara, the ruins of which are the most ancient 
»» Greece, and which has now a population of four thou- 
sand inhabitants, our author was present at an Athenian 
wedding :— 

: The parties were of an ordinary condition: Spfro, the son 
of Kthnia, espoused the daughter of Georgi, belonging to the 
garish of Panagia Ulassaro. “The young bride was agreeable, 
but disfigured by a profusion of gilt paper, by patches, and 
hy the deep red and blue with which her cheeks were be- 
daubed. She was so encumbered with a load of garments 
that she could scarcely walk, and required the help of several 
voung women, when she made her circuits round the large 
capers placed in the centre of the apartments. The three 
papas (Greek priests) sung with a nasal twang; and every 
quarter of an hour the bride and bridegroom were led to an 
aicove, Where they were seated, surrounded by their nearest 
relatives. Among the more opulent Greeks, this ceremony 
usually lasts for a considerable time.’ 


The following illiberal observation is unworthy of a 
traveller, professing a love of science and the arts, which 
are of no country :— 


‘T fell in at Athens with several rich Englishinen, whose 
rmportant business it was to traverse Greece with aJl possible 
rapidity. I met also with several English and German artists, 
the latter of whom had spent several years in drawing and 
measuring, with the minute precision of a scrupulous com- 
mentator, these monuments, the noble creation of gen:us. 
‘Uhese wretched slaves of rules, of the slightest caprices of the 
ancients, write volumes to point out an error ot three lines, 
committed in 1680, in the measurement of an architrave. 
They pore, sleep, and remain eight years at Athens, to draw 
three columns, It is their practice to erect a small house at 
a spot they select for their perspective ; and their dismal pro- 
ductions in water-colours require several years to be brought 
io the highest degree of their wearisome perfection. They 
have establi-hed a simajl academy, and assemble at stated 
periods, to honour and praise each other. One of them un- 
dertakes the literary department, and pens, in German Greek, 
harsh dissertations, to demonstrate that, (thanks to the pro- 
aress of time, and the procession of the equinoxes) the arts 
can no longer flourish out of Norway, or among certain 
southern nations, such as the Prussians and Bavarians.’ 


rom the account of Jerusalem we extract a descrip- 
tion of the Holy Sepulchre. The dome of the circular 
church, in the middie of which the chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre is placed, was lowered on the 12th of October, 
1807, and rebuilt six months after :— 


‘The Holy Sepulchre is a low marble altar, seven feet in 
length, and two and a half in breadth, enclosed in asmall 
square chapel built of marble, lighted by rich and magnificent 
lainps, and entirely covered by hangings of velvet. A paint 
ing within, above the sacred stone, represents the triumph of 
Jesus Christ over death. It is impossible not to feel a pro- 
found emotion, not to be impressed with a religious awe, on 
seetog this humble tomb, the possession of which has given 
mise to more disputes than that of the finest earthly (hrones; 
% this tomb the power of which has survived e:pires, which 








---- or 





has been so often bedewed with the tears of repentance and 
of hope, and from above which the most ardent supplication. 
daily ascend to heaven. In this mysterious tabernacle, befor. 
this altar of perfumes, to which our attention has been direct- 
ed from our earliest infancy, we feel an irresistible inhuenc: 
—an overpowering delight. This is the land promised by the 
prophets, and guarded by angels, to which the tiara of Cor- 
stantine, and the brilliant helmet of ‘Tancred, did homage. 
Lastly, it would seem thatthe regards of the eternal are more 
specially fixed on this monument, the sacred pledge of the 
pardon and redemption of man. 

‘I quitted the chapel, and spent an hour in visiting the dit- 
ferent stations, which the Italian monks who accompanied me 
explained. By several lateral naves, beneath lotty vaults sup 
ported by columns of an order of architecture unknown to 
me, we proceeded, sometimes amid the glare of thousands ot 
lamps, and at others, feebly aided by the uncertain ight Jet 
in by small glazed windows. ‘ Here,’ said my condacto 
‘* Christ was scourged; here,” proceeding onward, ‘ is 
head was invested with the crown of thorns ;’’ and, still far- 
ther, ‘* here lots were drawn for his garments.’ Having 
ascended by a flight of steps, winding spirally round an enor- 
mous pillar, we entered another church, on the pavement o: 
which they imprinted kisses: it was Golgotha. A monk who 
was still busied in reciting his prayers, pointed to a gate 
through which the cleft in the rock, where our Saviour's cross 
was fixed, was to be seen. ‘* Here,’’ said he, ‘is the plac 
where Opprobrium and sorrow aided death to consummate 
the triumph of sin. Here was committed the crime which 
dismayed the heavens, scared the sepulchres, and shook tye 
remotest foundations of the earth.”’ 

‘ Christians ot Coptos, of Yemen, and of Abyssinia, were 
there pro.trated atthe side of the pilgrim of Tobolsk, of Novo- 
gorod, or of ‘Tetlis. In quitting this hallowed spot, [ said to 
myself, alas! that the sensations which these great remem- 
brances kindle in my soul should be vain, useless, and lost to 
others! What has the obscure traveller, sentenced to oblivion. 
whose passage through life will not leave any earthly trace, 
to do here? How is he to speak of Jerusalem, he who « 
noblest emotions were stifled between the prejudices and the 
conformities of the old world? Can he comprehend these 
mysterious and prophetic monuments, he whose regrets, the 
sad inheritance of the commerce of men, and of the passions 
of youth, are what alone bind him to the earth?’ 

An interesting tale, related by an Arab, concludes th. 
work, which is embellished with eleven engravings, includ~ 
ing a general view of Jerusalem, view of Bethlehem, inte- 
rior of the chuich, the River Jordan, the Dead Sea, &c. 
Weought to add, that Forbin's narrative forms the fifth 
number of * The Modern Voyages and Travels,’ and ts a 
striking instance of the liberality of the publishers of tha: 
interesting and popular work. 


SEP PLECREELEEPEPE+LTF 


A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily; tending (to 
illustrate some Districts which have not been descrded 
by Mr. Eustace,in his Classical Tour. By Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare, Bart. 4to. pp. 557. London, 1819. 

(Continued from our last.) 
It would far exceed the limits of any review to attempt an 
analysis of a work which presents, in every page, descrip - 
tions of those venerated relics of antiquity which are en- 
deared to us by a thousand recollections ; we can, there- 
fore, only seize on a few select passages. The itinerars 
of Horace, who, in company of Heliodorus, joWrneyed 
from Rome to Brundusium, along the Via Appia, to cf 
fect a reconciliation between Octavius Casar and Mark 

Antony, and which gave rise to the poets interesting. nar 

rative, will be read with eagerness by ail the admurets n” 

that humourots bard. , 
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Inan excursion to Isola and Sora, our author visited the 
convents of Casamare and Trisulto ; these dreary abodes, 
‘occupied by men condemned to perpetual sileace, de- 
voted to fasting and prayer, cut off from the society of pa- 
rents aud friends, dead to all the joys and comforts of life, 
and consigned to cheerless labour and unceasing mortilica- 
Of the austerities of the convent of Cusamare, we 
have the following account :— 


tion,’ 


‘On entering these cloistered walls, [ felt an involuntary 
All was still and solemn. IT inquired tor 
tae Padre Abate, and signified my desire to see him. ‘The 


sereation of awe. 


porter nodded assent; and, after a considerable taterval of 


suspense, the superior appeared, and with the utmost civility 
conducted me through the monastery. | went first to the 
ehurch, which is old, and presenting in its architecture a imix- 
ture of the Norman and Gothie styles; then to the capitolo, 
the library, relectory, and other apertiments; all of which 
exhibit peculiar neatness and cleanliness. Round the convent 
iy an enclosed portion of ground, where the monks labour 
tiree hours every dav, partly in the moraing and partly inthe 
At seven o'clock they retire to rest, and rise again 
at two inthe morning; from which time they spend several 
hours successively in the otiices of religion. “Their diet ts 
much more simple than that of any other religious order, ¢ on- 
sisting only of eggs, herbs, pastry, and fruits; and their st- 
lence is perpetual. Such, indeed, is the austerity of their 
rile, thet with them lite caa merely be tecimed existence. 
‘Sic sine vita 
Vivere quain triste, est, sic sine morte mort. 


evening. 


» ‘Among many seatences, expressive of their religious du- 
ties and maxims, which are inseribed on various parts of the 
building, | observedthe following, near the refectory — 

‘ Jejunium amare; corpus castigare; delicias non amptecti. 
On all the gates of the encloved garden is an anatheina, de- 
nounced agamst temales who may enter this hallowed pre- 
eincli— 

‘ Scommnunica per le donne, che entreranno nel!a pastoreccia. 


‘The superior, besides shewing me every possible atten- 
tion, pressed ine to take up my lodging for the night within 
the convent. As an additional temptation, he apprised me, 
fhat at two in the morning he would awake, and suinmon me 
totue choir. Tf felt so little of the spirit which distinguishes 
the order, that [ begged leave to decline the invitation. 

‘The situation of this establishment is devoid of every 
charm; for it is exposed to a scorching sun, surrounded by a 
country moderately hilly, and Gestitute of wood. Near the 
convent is a bridge, bearing marks of antiquity, and sur- 
mounted by an aqueduct. It is supposed that the celebrated 
Caius Marius hada villa near this spot; aud that the modern 
name of the place is derived from him. A branch of the Via 
Patina may also have led through this place to Sora, &c.’ 


Of the Clandian Emissary, that stupendous work on 
web thirty thousand men were employed for eleven 
years, we have an interesting description :— 

«The frequent inundations of the Fucine Lake induced the 
Marsi, in whose territory it was situated, to present a petition 
to the emperor, praying for relief against so serious an injury. 
This ap; heation, which received no attention from Julius, 
Augustus, and Piberius, was taken into consideration by Clau- 
clus. “Lhe work was completed; but the canal was not suffi- 
ciently deep to drain oif the superfluous waters. Orders 
were therefore given, by the same emperor, to remedy this 
defect; but death prevented the termination of so grand’and 
useful an undertaking. ‘Lhe length of the Emissary is esti- 
mated at above three miles. It commences in the plain near 
the Lake, traverses a mountain of solid rock, and afterwards 
pursues its course through the Cainpi Palentini, to Capis- 
trello, where it dicharges itself intothe River Liris. At cer- 
tain intervals were wells, or apertures, crossing the channel, 


called pozzi and cunico/i*, serving a double purpose, namely, 
to admit air, and remove the materials, as the excavation 
proceeded. At each end of the mountain were eunico!?, of 
larger dimensions, intersecting its direction at right angles: 
one of which, nearest the lake, has been recently cleaned. 
Where the bed of natural stone fails, the sides and roof have 
been supplied by opus reticulatum, and other brick work, 
The present mouth of the Emissary is far advanced in the 
Lake, and considerably below the ordinary surface of the 
water. ‘The sudden rise and fall of this lake have never 
been satisfactorily explained; and the only exit for the super- 
fluous water has been fixed by Fabretti, and others, to the 
south of Luco; which is regarded as the natural outlet of the 
river Pitonius, now La Pedogna. The modern chapel of st. 
Vincenzo, situated near the spot, is supposed to have risen on 
the ruins of a temple, dedicated to the deity of the lake, under 
the appellation of Fucinus, which is thus recorded in a votive 
tabset:— 

‘°C. GAVIVS. H. F.C. VEREDVS,. G.F.MESALLA. FVCINO, 

v.S.L. M.’ 


To commemorate the completion of the undertaking, 
the emperor exhibited a naval combat on the Fucine Lake, 
which has been recorded by ‘Tacitus and Suetonius; 
ships of three and even four banks of oars were equipped 
by Claudius, eariying on board no less than nineteen 
thousand armed men; redoubts were raised on the banks 
of the lake, with engines for throwing massive stones, and 
all kinds of missile weapous:— 

‘The mariners and combatants filled the decks. An incre- 
dible number of spectators from the neighbouring towns, and 
even from Rome, crowded to the banks of the lake, to enjoy 
the spectacle, or pay courttothe emperor. ‘Phe banks, the 
rising ground, the ridge of the adjacent hills, presented to the 
eve a magnificent scene, in the form of an amphitheatre. Clau- 
dius and Agrippina presided at the spectacle; the prince ina 
superb coat of mail, and the empress in a splendid mantle, 
which was a complete tissue of gold. ‘The fleet was manned 
with malefactors; but the battle was nevertheless fought with 
heroic bravery. After many wounds. and a great eifusion of 
blood, the survivors were excused from fighting to destruc: 
tion, as a favour, for the deeds of valour which they had per- 
furmed.’ 


Bridges were afterwards thrown over the lake, which 
were so constructed as to afford room for a foot engage- 
Inept; a show of yladiators was exhibited on this prodi- 
vious platform, and near the mouth of the lake a sump- 
tuous bunquet was prepared, but the spot was ill chosen, 
and the weight of the water, rushing down with trresistible 
force, carried away the contiguous parts of the works, 
and shook the whole fabric, to the astonisnment of Cliu- 
dius, and the alarm of all around him. 

Some incidents of this famous spectacle, so much su- 
perior to our Jubilee Naumachia on the Serpentine, are 
thus recorded Ly Suetonius :— 


‘««Tmmediately before the discharging of the Fucine lake, 
he exhibited upon ita naval fight. But those on board the 
Heets crying out, * Health attend you, noble emperor: dying 
inen salute you,’ and he replying, ‘ Health cttend you too; 
they ail refused to fight, as if by that answer he meant to ex- 
cuse them. Upeon this incident, he was in doubt within hin- 
self whether he should not destroy them all by fire and 
sword. At last, leaping from his seat, running along the sice 
of the lake, and reeling toa ridiculous degree, he, partly by 
fair words and partly by reproaches, persuaded them to en- 
gage, One of the fleets was from Sicily, the other from 

* ‘The pozei were square apertures, cut perpendicularly from the 
billto the level of the aqueduet: the cunicodi varied iu form, berg 





cug obliquely from the tup to the bottom,’ 
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Rhodes; consisting each of twelve ships of war, of three 
hanks of oars. The signal of charge was given by a silver 
triton, raised by mechanism.”’ ’ 


We defer an account of the author's tour through 
Sicily and Malta, to our next. 


PHL ELFE PEP LABLEEEEFEELAEFE#B 


The Tale of Gismunda and Guiscardo,a Poem. By 
liam Wilmot, LL. B. 8vo. pp. su. Loudon, 1819. 


Tuts poem, in four cantos, is founded on what a melo- 
deamatie writer would call a * terrific incident’ which 
occurred at a period, when doting lovers aud eruel fathers 
were as frequent as in our owa days; Gismunda, the 
daughter of Tancred, Prince of Salerno, and widow of 
‘proud Capua’s lora’ falls in love with Guiseardo, her 
father’s page, an orphan, who had bee left at lis door, 
and marries him clandestinely. ‘TPancred discovers their 
fection for each other, shuts Gutscardo in a dunzeon, 
and causes him to be murdered, then sends his heart in a 
gold cup to his daughter; she, determined not to survive 
ing heart, aud drinks it; aad Tanered died soon after- 
wards of grief for the loss of his daugiter. 

This tale, which though not new, mizit in able hands, 


1 


nave 


the tale more uninteresting than we thought it possible ; 
1od we can assure such of our readers as nay have a dread 
ef the horrible, that the account of presenting the bleeding 
hea t of her lover to Gismmuada, is varrated so tamely, that 


By Wil-| 








formed a very spirited poem, but Mir. Wilmot’s | 


: a om hn a b.. 2 a oe " 
nuse is not a muse of fire, and he has contrived to render | posure of the practices of the mock bailers, or, as they 


there is very little dauger of their being affected by it. | 


The language of this poem, which is so eutirely destitute 
of diguity, is ofteu unpoetical, and there is a very myuc 
‘ious use of triplets, sometimes three or four ta suecession, 
We select one passage, the account of Gismuuda dvink- 
ing the poisonous draught :— 


‘ Long streamed her tears, silentias vernal shower, 
Or sumimer-dews, that fall at eve-tide hour; 

At length they ceased : and as just lingering still, 
‘ire yet he dips behind the western hill, 

We see the sun, whose disk dainp evening shrouds, 
Peep out an instant through the watery clouds 
Siorn of his beams, yet lovingly and calm, 

After the still deep rain’s refreshing bualin: 

Ken so her visage, when her head she reared 
From offthe cup, to all around appeared. 

‘* Beloved heart! to thee my task is done : 

I’ve washed thee in my tears: 1 come! I come! 
Then pointing ’ere she spoke, ‘* yon ewer bring here: 
‘“* Laura, go thou.” *Pwas brought—all gaze—all fear. 
As on the entrails Priestesses of old 

Poured the libation, awful to behold! 

Cheir eyes with one arm bare to heaven upraised, 
While th’ ewer the other emptying, mute they gazed : 
So on the heart beloved she poured the draught, 
Grasped the gold cup—the deadly potion quaited. 

Then with the air, the dignity of queen, 

Her canopy ascended, calm, serene : 

Phere laid ber down, and decently to die 

Drew down her robe, and pulled the curtains nigh, 
Placed on her heart the cup, wherein his clay 

So dear was lodged, and held it as she lay 

With eyes upraised—and thus composed and mute 
Awaited death—determined —resolute.’ 


Be] 


This is by no means an unfavourable passage, and yet 
we think it will justify all that we have said of the poem. 


lers, alias the Kuightes of the Poste, the 


' Causes, 


foorth, having the privilege to walke his st 





eee 


Original Correspondence. 


MOCK BAIL; OR, KNIGIITS OF THE POST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—The news: apers of last week inform usof aman 
being put in the piilory for perjury, is mock or fictitious 
bail; this, thoush seldom punished, is a crime of the 
greatest frequency, and nothing is more easy, as Lam in- 
formed, than to procure men, whe, for a trifling com- 
pensation, will become security to any amount, and un- 
blushingly make oath that they are possessed of double 
the sum, while, at the same time, they are not worth a 
shilling; this might appear an alarming state of rociety, 
but it Is by no meaus anew one, and mock bail, Ike 
inmany other crimes, is oue of great antiquity. In the 
British NIlu-eum there is a curious oli 1)! ick letter tract, 
entitled, § Phe Discoucrie of the Kuights of the Poste: or 
the Kuightes of the post, or comon baylers newly dis- 
cried, Wherein is shewed, and plamnely laid open, many 


_lewde actions, and subtull deuises, which are daly prae- 


2 >: . 740° ea cle rr ‘ . ee ee ee ee : 
tne death of her lover, pours a deadiy potion over the bleed- itised by them, tothe vreat abuse of most honourable 


Councelers, learned Judges, and other grave Muaiestrates, 
and also to the defrauding and utter nudomg of a greate 
number of her Maicstie’s eood and loval subjects, liv 


FE. 8S. London, 1597.’ lo this tract there is a full ex- 


were then called, the © Knights of the Post,’ which will be 
found to dificr very little from those of our own day. The 
paunphlet sina dialogue, which two travellers, journeying 
the same way, and who had formerly hnown each other, 
are supposed to enter into; one of them says—* Dut hear- 
est thou, Goodeoll, F pray thee say, how doe all our an- 


cient neqnaintunce, the wood oaih-takers or common bay- 
lords of Jobs 


pouud, and heires apparent tothe piilory, whoure as ready 
to baile men out ot prison, beings thea well pleased for 
their paimes, as “Piron isin playing the “Praitour without 
"lush, quoth Csoodcolh, that frater: iy of false- 
hood and fellowship of fraud, doth never lilitly passe out 
of the old byas, they are all to health, though void of 
honesty: some are at liberty to seeke a dinners here they 
can vet It, and some, to spare shoe-leather, lies in prison ; 
L., that old lad, is foorth coming, though not coming 
ions in one of 


‘the counters 10 London, and so are divers others of the 


same profession.’ 
Others are described as likely to * live till shame either 


prefers them tothe pillory, ormisery eude ther dates,’ and 


of another we have the following quaint account, * But as 
concerning olde father C. why man hee is aulde suresby, 
as trustie as steele, and one that alwaies helpes at a dead 
lift: for, after he hath smugd up hinself to tis borrowed 
apparell, with his great sealeriig onlistioger, of pure cop- 
perand guilt, when he comes tobule aman before ajyudge, 


| being demanded if bee be a subside man or no, straight 


| 





answers, that it shall please your good er 1 have 
been a subsidy man this twenty winters ane upwards, 
And theo he sweares that he was seized at tive pounds in 
the queene’s books the last sessinent of the subsidie; and 


'furder affirms iton his credit, whichis «s good in Cheap- 


side as it is at the pudding-py house, where they will not 
trust him for twopeuce.’ 

They are stated to often change their names, and seldom 
give their residence, for ‘ if they shoulde not change thew 
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names, and, like Proteus, turne their shapes sometimes, VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS. Se 
they woulde often be had by the backe for their knavery.’ 

A legal friend of mine, who 1s too often doomed to wit- Taere has recently been a terrible eruption of Mount ‘Fron 
ness the conduct of the * Knights of the Post’ of the pre- Etna; the torrents of lava which descended from th, 
sent day, tells me, that a more accurate portrait could not volcano, nearly threatened the destruction of the city of In 
he drawn of them, than the one above quoted, and which Catania, and covered the surrounding plains. A corres. law | 
| was written more than two centuries ago. If we cannot ponding eruption took place at Vesuvius, though the culp 
) say with Solomon, ‘there is nothing new under the sun,’ latter has been without commotion for the last seven vear, agait 
i we are often compelled to adinit, that much that has the The lava ran = ee epee S : nit sat 9 At the saine dict 
4) \. appearance of novelty, either as to the manners of a people, ama, \ iterbo was yese y ' eS rep OF On earthquake. alike 
Se ae or as to their inventions, has been well known at a very Accounts from Sicily state, that in April last, on a fine T 
1 oe remote period, Teun Sie deo clear day, a loud detonation was heard at Massa-Lv- antiq 
| ,§ 4 Weeanener brensa, accompanied by a slight shock, which was sup. of tl 
en eococcccococoooocs ~ "| posed to be the effect of earthquake. On the following have 
MY GRANDFATHER day, however, it was discovered that the grounds in the ) of its 
Is in his eightieth year, tall, and of a thin habit of vicinity had chanyed appearance, presenting deep cre- 3 perso 
| body, except in the lower parts of his legs, which are en- | Y!Ces and hollows ; and from the masses of stones contained » their 
prow over his ancles with the ambitious gout. When |!" them, it was easy to conjecture, that the phenomenon » bya 
epenrver. leaving his dwelling, to pay his regular visit to | “4S the effect of volcanic fires. 4 
| the tavern, to read the newspaper, his clean appearance , - p  oand 
and healthy countenance oon the passing sit 5 with ee ee, eee epi ane tutior 
admiration. When he walks, he isa living picture, (not Tue Emperor and Empress of Austria, accompanied te 
obscured by smnoke as those pictures of ancient painters, ) by the Prince of Salerno and the Princess Amelia o} s ges 
and ona fine day, his steel watch-chain, silver knee-clasps Saxony, ascended Mount Vesuvius, on the 20th of May ; hund 
and shoe-buckles, glitter with brightness: the paragon of last, at eleven o’clock at night. ‘They remained at alittle § 4 the fc 
buman neatness, not a hair is to be seen on his suit of distance froin the crater, until five o’clock in the morning, { famil 
black ; his wig, with three rows of white curls, is unruffled ; | ™ order to observe, during the night, the brilliant spec- ; quire 
and his cane, the obedient servant of a long series of years, tacle of the volcanic eruptions, and to enjoy, at the same decet 
aids his stooping position to the place of his destination, | ™* the magnificeat picture which the Bay of Naples ; not a 
Should he meet an acquaintance, his deportment is gene | Presents at sunrise. / and | 
tlemanly, his voice pleasant, and his mannersare prepossess- The Duke de Torre, well known for his learned obser- + cenne 
ingly affable; while a hearty shake of the hand bespeaks vations on Vesuvius, and Chevalier de Gimbernat, Coun- ' for tk 
his sincerity: but of the fair sex he is still the honey- cillor of Legation to the King of Bavaria, who has been sions 
tongued speaker, a beau of the last century, fluent in that recently engaged in new researches on the volcano, had FF — other 
kind of language which rarely fails to draw a smile, and | the honour of acting as guides to the august party. The ) keep 
which ever ensures a cordial approbation. When he en- Emperor observed with the greatest attention, all that was | beha 
ters the coffve-room, a seat, to which he is accustomed, is remarkable in the volcanic phenomena, and shewed equa! A of ju: 
resigned, if previously occupied, in his favour. His | 82g@city and justness in his reflections on the subject. ; To 
usual liquor is a glass of negus, and sometimes, though The Empress also shewed, by her courage in braving _ count 
not often, a shilling’s worth of puuch. No sooner has he fatigue, and by the acuteness of her remarks, her taste for [FP peran 
sat down, than he secures the paper; and his shagreen | the study of nature. _  hund 
apectacle-case is unclasped for its tortoise-shell contents |. Their majesties wished to see a fountain which Cheva- ming! 
to take their wonted stride athwart his nose. Is there a lier de Gimbernat has found on the very crater of Vesu- ' torn ¢ 
question of debate unanswered? He deliberately gives | “8: by means of an apparatus which condenses the mila 
his opinion with the decision of an enlightened magistrate, vapours, into a potable water clear as crystal ; but some ; hund 
Hisafternoous thusenjoyed, he spendshis evenings at home burning stones, ejected violently from the crater, having JP = Severs 
with a pipe, when his relatives have free access to his con- | #!len around the fountain, rendered the access to it too _ im su 
versations and his library; nothing gives him more plea- dangerous. In order, however, to satisfy in part, the » of the 
eure than that his grandchildren should listen attentively curiosity of their majesties, a resolute individual volun- dred, 
to his past adventures, which are truly profitable to hear, teered to try and bring some water out of the region of / specif 
for he never concludes them without a suitable moral ap- fire, and he succeeded in obtaining a pitcher full. The . sherif 
plication. When asked the reasons why he enjoys so Emperor drank of it, aud remarked that it had the taste : been | 
rauch of happy life, he replies, —* my dear friends, from of being boiled. It may not, perhaps, be amiss to observe d In 
my youth. my parents most strictly enjoined me to regard that this water contains neither salts nor sulphur, nor any _ the st 
three things—temperance, exercise, and integrity; and other mineral principle. . seded 
1 trust | have never forgotten the inexpressible value of | During two hours which their majesties passed on the circu 
them; they influence me; they have made me fortunate, | SY™Mit of the mountain afront of the crater, Vesuvius ~~ oo 
respected, and comfortable. I can embrace Content as displayed, as if in emulation, all its magnificence. Im- comn 
my wife; Religion as imy instructress, and Happiness as | ese Jets of flame, volumes of burning stones ejected tos To 
that guest in which I ain blest here and hope to be here- prodigious height, and occasionally violent explosions, dictia 
after.’ In such society may we be found! and may every continued in succession, to impress the minds of the roys! befor 
one have so amiable u grandfather to iastruct his tender | Y'Sitors with the most sublime ideas of this ,wondertu' offen 
years; and surely the tears of real sorrow will flow like a | Spectacle. | sum 
pure stream from a chrystal fountaip, when time shall mere! 
snatch his spirit from this world. J. RP. ian cinta po 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF TRIALS BY JURY. 


‘From the Charge of the Chief Justice of the Province of Lower 
. Canada, to the Grand Jury of that District.) 

In the administration of justice in criminal cases, our 
law has wisely provided for the accusation and trial of every 
culprit by his peers ; and, with a view to his protection 
against the possibility of oppression, has rendered the in- 
dictment of a grand jury, and the verdict of a petit jury, 
alike indispensably necessary to his condemnation. 

The trial by jury, in civil cases, is undoubiely of great 
antiquity, of an origin so remote, that the earliest accounts 
of the northern nations of Europe, in which it appears to 
have been almost universally in practice, afford us proofs 
of its existence. But the previousaccusation of suspected 

ersons in criminal cases, by one jury of twelve or more of 
their fellow subjects, and a subsequent trial thereupon, 
hy a second jury of twelve others, is a course of proceed- 
tings which seems to have been adopted in England only, 
and to have arisen, with the great principles of her cousti- 
tution, out of events and circumstances peculiar to herself. 

In the Saxon government of England, we tind the ori- 
gin of the Grand jury: thecounties were then divided into 
hundreds, which were again divided into decennarics; of 
the former, each contained, within its limits, one hundred 
families; of the latter, each contained ten. It was re- 
quired of every man, that he should be enrolled in some 
decennary, and those who were not, were considered, if 
not as offenders, at least in the light of suspected persons, 
and as such were committed to custody, until some de- 
cennary should receive them, and thereby become pledges 
for their good behaviour: every member of the subdivi- 
sions being security to the crown for the conduct of the 
others, and bound that all and every of them should 
keep the king’s peace, should be in all respects of yood 
behaviour, and should abide by the inquiries and awards 
of justice. 

To ensure the effect of this obligation, the sheriff of each 
county, as the guardian of the public peace within its limits, 
perambulated his bailiwick twice in every year, and in each 
hundred held his court or torn: an appellation which in 
England is now perhaps obsolete, bot which the annual 
torn of the courts of law in this province renders still fa- 
miliar and intelligible to us. Before this officer, in every 
hundred, were impannelled twelve men, summoned from 
several decennaries of which the hundred was composed, 
in such manner that one at least was returned by each 
ofthem, This inquest investigated the state of the hun- 
dred, inquired into the conduct of its members, and upon 
specific articles of charge referred to them by the 
sheriff, or by their own presentinent, accused all who had 
been guilty of offences. 

In consequence of the Norman conquest, the torn of 
the sheriff, so far as it related to criminal cases, was super- 
seded by the appointment of justices in eyre, who made 
circuits through the whole kingdom, and held their court 
in each county, where they took cognizance of every crime 
committed within its precints, 

_ To this court in eyre, the practice of the sheriff's juris- 
diction was transferred, and the king’s subjects were, as 


before, called upon toassist his judges, in the detection of 


offenders against his laws; but the jury, which was thus 
suminoned, in consequence of the courts being held, not 
merely for the hundred in which it met, but for the whole 
county, was very greatly augmented in number. The bailiff, 
or chief peace officer of each hundred, was first sworn to 
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choose four knights out of his bundred, and these took 
oath, that they would faithfully elect twelve other knights, 
or, if kinghts could notbe had, twelve * vood and jaw- 
ful freemen,’ wot suspected of the death of any maa, 
or of breaches of the peace, or other offences, but quali- 
lified todespatch the king’s business; aud by these meane 
a jury was impaunelled, composed of twelve jurers, for 
every hundred in the county. 

It is material to observe, that the finding of the jury was 
not in the Saxon, nor in the Norman period of English his- 
tory, conclusive against any who were accused by it. In 
the Saxon period, the person indicted was discharged, 
minor offences, upon his own oath of his innocence, and 
the oaths of an indeterminate number of his friends and 
nelehbours, who vouched for his credit, and swore to their 
beliet that he had spoken the truth; in major offences, 
by a successful appeal tothe judgment of heaven, by the 
ordeal of tire or water. In the Norman period, the or- 
deal was succeeded by the trial by battle, which, though 
equally uncertain and equally impious, was more couso- 
nant to the martial spirit of the age; and the Saxon pur- 
gation, by the oaths of an uncertain number, was suc- 
ceeded by the canonical purgation, as then practised in 
the ecclesiastical courts, by which the oaths of twelve per- 
sons, at least, selected by the accused, and sworn to their 
belief of his innocence, were required for his exculpation, 

The trial by battle declined as the influence of the clergy 
increased, while the canonical purgation fell rapidly imto 
disrepute and disuse, from the vast complication of per- 
jury, avd subornation of perjury, to which it gave ree, 
and to these nodes of trial, (if they deserve that name,) 
succeeded in the courts in eyre another course of proceed- 
ings, which, as it is evidently the ongin of our present 
practice, and has been accurately preserved to us, deserves 
a more particular attention, 

The commissions from which the justices derived there 
authority being first openly read, and the jurors being 
elected, as the twelve of each hundred appeared, the 
first juror took an oath in the following words: * bear thos 
ye justices, that F will speak the truth of that whneh you 
shall command me on the part of our lord the king, nor 
will I for any thing omit so to do, according to my abi- 
lity, so help me God, and these holy Gospels.” ‘I he re- 
maining eleven were then sworn, each in the followmg 
words: * The oath which he, (John,) here hath taken, I 
will keep on iny part, so help me God, «and these holy 
Gospels.’ The justices then read to them the charge 
and articles of inquiry, as in the Saxon times, enlarging 
upon the benefits which followed from keeping the peace 
and good order, noticing the violations of the laws which 
had been committed within the county, and requinng the 
whole assembly to crive every assistance in their power for 
the discovery of all offences and offenders. "Thejury was 
then informed, that if they knew of any suspected per- 
sons, they were bound instantly to cause them to be ap- 
prehended, if they could be found, if not, to convey ther 
names to the justices in a schedule, privately, that they 
might not escape, but be secured, The jury then pro- 
ceeded to inquire into all the matters coutamed in the 
charge and articles of inquiry, and presented all whom 
they judged to be offenders, upon their own knowledge or 
upon evidence. The accused was then put to plead, and 
ifhe denied the chargeafter hearing him and his witnesses, 
it was recommitted to the jury, who were desired by the 
justices to consider their accusation, and upon a review of 
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the subject, and of all that was connected with it, to say, 
by a free declaration, or verdict, whether, in fact, he was 
guilty or not guilty, and, according to their verdict, he 
was acquitted or condemned, 

The danger of submitting to the same persons, tlie 
power of accusing and the power of deciding upon the 
validity of their own accusation, being soon particularly 
illustrated, suggested not only the expediency, but the 


necessity of a second distinct and independent jury, and | 
7th year Itm. to a fello with a berde* a spye 


from hence, (to the exclusion of all the preceding modes 
of trial,) arose the petty jury, or jury of trial in criminal 
cases. In contradistinction tothe yrand jury, or jury or 


accusation, the title of the petit or simaller jury, which, in 


iinitation of the canonical purgation, to which it suc 
ceeded, was coinposed of twelve persons, and the title of 
the grand or greater jury, which, though afterwards ree 
duced to twenty-three, was then a very numerous body, 
being derived froin the superiority of the one, and the in- 
feriority of the other, in point of numbers. 

In this brief summary, we can trace the principles of the 
duty of yrand jurors at this day, in many respects. 


eseccsenssecooooeoooss 
AN AFRICAN PRINCE. 

A Narrative of the Voyage to the Congo says:—* In 
the forenoon, wiile waiting for the sea-breeze, the Mafooka 
of Shark Point did the adveaturers the honour of paying 
them a visit. In order to give them an idea of his im- 
portaucee, he made his appearance attended by a half 
dozen miserable looking wretches, who had the felicity to 
be attached to his august person. “Tins fellow, though as 
ragped aruffian as could be well conceived, expected to 
be treated with all the respect due toa prince. Tlie side- 
ropes covered with canvas were not good enough for a per- 
son of his rank; superior accommodation he held to be 
due to his condesceusion; and, acting on this persuasion, 
he demanded that a chair, with a cushion, should be pro- 
vided for him, on the quarter deck. In this last-men- 
tioned particular it was inpossible for them to comply 
with his wishes, and he was obliged to be satisfied with an 
ensign spread over it. Elis appearance, seated at the taf- 
frail, his otherwise naked body, habited iu an oid worn- 
out pelisse of red velvet, edged with gold Jace, a green 


eudk umbrella held over his head, though the sun was not 
out, and his silver-headed stick of office in his hand, was 
most ludicrous, aud furnished as farcical a specimen of 
poverty and pomp as that preseuted to our view in the 
garlic-fed mandarin of Robinson Crusoe. 
tion took place at the Captain's breakfast hour, and this 
august personage did not fail to make it known, he had 
no objection, ou such an occasion, to be asked into the 
cabin. 
friends, was not attended to, 
ness, as he expressed hunself on this occasion, gave way 
to his stomach, aud his guest was left to amuse himself 
on deck the best 


This exhibi- 


But his desire to partake of a meal with his new 
Captain Tuckey’s polite- 


way he could. He was not a little 
chagrined at being thus treated, but was subsequently 
brought into good Lumour by a salute from a swivel, and 
a plentiful allowance of brandy. It did not appear that 
he had any other object in coming ou board but that of 
getting a few glasses of liquor, and those given to him 
pleased him so much, that the voyagers were favoured 
with his company all that uight and the five following 
days. He informed them that there were three schooners 
and four pinuaces, all Portuguese, at Embouma, traf- 
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ficking for slaves. He further told them that, at that sea- 
son of the year, the transports could get no higher up 
than Tall-tree Island, about 40 miles up the river, on ac- 


count of the shallowness of the water.”’ 
ANCIENT EXPENDITURE. 
Singular articles of expense, extracted from the accounts 
of Heary VII, in the Exchequer :— 





It) TOEWATAE .cccccccccoeccccoe £0 40 © 
tomy lorde Onvy, Sealle fole in 
WEOOED. « «460 0006060866 600% 0 19 
8th vear to Pechie the fole in rewarde .... 0 6 & 
——— to the Walshmen on St. David day 0 40 6 


to Richd. Bedon for writing of 
bokes scoeessecesns OM 6 
to the young domoysell that daun- 
Goth evccicccesceccsecscscess 38 O @ 
13th year to Mastr. Bray for rewarde to then 
that brought cokkes t at Shrove- 
tide at Westmiinster........8..-. 0 20 
———— to the Herytik at Canterbury § .. 0 6 8 
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THE FUNERAL: A FRAGMENT. 

IT was an evening in the mouth of April: a still rain 
descended from the sky, and a bitsk wind blew over the 
field. The church of —, near —, in Warwickshire, ap- 
peared at a distance: its spire glittering with the reflee- 
tion of the sunbeams, half hid behind the clouds. * How 
beautiful,’ said 1, ¢is this picture, and how sweetly docs 
nature sometimes invite to contemplation 

Ali was calm and tranquil, I was wrapt in reflection 
till disturbed by the distant sounds of a sweet and plain- 
tivesong. I turned round, and beheld from the adjom- 
ig close, a party of men bearing a corpse, and singing a 
grateful hyinn to the memory of their departed friend. 
The mourners followced—a scattered few—their garments 
blown out by the wind aad in disorder; 1 observed no 
pageants nor achieveine nts. 

‘They approached nearer, The chief mourner was a 
young man: unaffected sorrow shed fast the tributary tears 
fora brotber’s loss; but mild resiguation and religion per- 
mitted no extravagance of grief, 

The next who followed was a beautiful young woman, 
measuring her foot-steps with a dejection that made het 
still more lovely; an angel’s mind seemed to give expres- 
sion to an angel’s face: sie mourued incessantly, but her 
tears fel gently as the summer's shower ona bed of roses. 

An older couple followed, the hearty emblems of a we!! 
spent hfe; furrowed with ave, but not disease. 

‘Who are these people ?? thought 1, following them to 
the church-yard. We were met by the curate, a tall thin 
man, in whose countenance gentleness and dignity were 
blended. All was silent, while he pronounced the last ad- 
dress to departed worth, 

The earth was thrown over; while some of the party. 


* This was a reign of smooth chins, a beard therefore wat ® 
singularity, 

t There are many payments for writing books, which shew the 
slow progress the art of print ng made for some years. 

{ Henry VIL seems to have been particularly fond of this diver- 
sion, as there are many eutries of this sort in his accounts. 

§ Bacon says, the King had (though he were no schoolman) phe 
honour to convert a beretick at Canterbury, 
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according to ancient custom, strewed the wave with 


flow ers. 


Would that some atheist had been present at this mo-! 


What would he have thought of religion, had he 
“bt, 


! 
ment. 


seen with how much sweetness she resigns ber children, in | 


full centidence and hope of the love and mercy of heaven? 

{ inquired who it was that deserved these funeral bo- 
nours. it wasthe bumble Acasto. 

- Farewell, then!’ said I, * for thou art blessed in the 
mediation of a Saviour, whowtil have little else to do than 
ty present the scroll of thy virtues to the God of mercy, 
and place thee amougst the har pplest of the happy in a 
world of bliss.’ 








Oviginal ooctry. 
ON MISS O’NEIL’S PERSONATION OF 


Oinatchless portrait ofa matchless fair 
What harrowing traits of misery were there! 
Of mental misery—such as must ensue 
When lovers faithless are, or friends untrue! 
Who can regard the scene of deep distress, 
And, as he views, the starting tear repress 
Who hear Evad agonizing cry, 

Nor feel his heart faint with sad sympathy ) 
QO classic taste, in classic language wrought, 
What lessons of morality are taught 


, 
+ & 


By thy just issue | here the noble tire 

Ut Sophocles’ divine ly-sweeping lyre, 

skilful pourtrays to the ad: niting sense 

What wo:nan dares in honour’s nice defence; 
‘To what dire woes suspicion leads the way, 

By treachery’s guileless arts when led astray 
Oh! may such themes long grace the Britis h stage, 
Aad stein the vicious torrent of the age. 

May equal bards to equal subjects rise, 
And raise Evadne's virtues to the skies 

ti Jucy, 1819. 


M. 
TO.45. B. P. 


On reading his Beautiful Verses, entitled, * Love’s Repose,’ 
the Literary Chronicle of July V7, 1819, 


ia 


Ou! P—r, when you strike the string 
In praise of her you justly love, 
The eager spirit, list'ning, . 
Points equal h. :ppiness to prove. 
lor net less potent is thy spell, 
‘Than that which Persia’ sconqu’ror sway 'd,— 
Which old Timot henstau; glit to ‘swell, 
And Alexander's beast obey "d. 
Then guard thy rapture swollen strain, 
Lest heedless passion rush on pain. 


Oh! P—r, now vour ‘ Love’s Repose’ 

is shown op that angelic breast, 
Declare for why, by w hat vouchose, 

llew form’d that hale you place of rest. 
Not features, graces, form, alone 

Could feed thy ey er curing flame ; 
Her sympathies must be thy own, 

Her pleasures and pursuits the sume. 
Thea guard thy r apture swollen strain, 
Lest heedless passion resh on pain. 


Oh! P—r, bid us look around 
For form as fair, for such a mind, 
Where modest excellence is found, 
With manners mild, and feclings kind. 
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When virtue, knowledge, beauty jom 

And teinpt the heart thy life to prove; 
‘Phen may . eC hope t \ bli s to find, 

W hen Friendship holds the lam; yp of Love 
Then guard thy rapture swollen stiain, 
Lest heedless passion rush on pain. Amicus 


SHH AFF AEPFEEFEELEFBAEA*¢ELALRE 


ON RECEIVING A LOCK OF HAIR FROM A 
YOUNG LADY. 
How T envied the lock on that bosom of bliss, 
And wish'd from my seul that my lips had been there 
How oft have I sighed for a treasure like this, 
When [ gazed on the exquisite cheek of my fait 
O! what can T say fora prize of such worth? 
O! what, for such goodness as thine, can | give? 
A gentle embrace in this moment of mirth, 
And a vow that I'll love thee as long as I live! 
As the heart of affliction 's known to grow light 
When Hope gives a smile as she wings thro’ the air ; 
So shall I, nny dear Mary, be blest with de light, 
When | glance on this ringlet of beautiful hair 
Witrokp 


SPP FPEFPFPM+*+¢*¢*ELSGA 
PITY. 
(IN IMITATION OF WALTER SCOTTY. 


Piry ! thou soft and soothing pews er, 
In sorrow’s sad and dre ‘ary hour: 

‘| hy spirit’ sself no ¢ ye may see 
Grac’d in thy native purity ; 

Yet, lovely tothe mourner thou, 
When pain or sickness cloud the brow ; 
Most lovely, when thy essence mild 

Is pour’d on Nature’s beauteous child ' 


Fair woman !—thus by thee endow’d, 

She quits the gay and thoughtless crowd, 

‘To heave the tond halt stitled sigh, 

‘To drop the tear of sympathy, 

To whisper hope to suffering woe, 

‘To calm the wrung and tortur’d brow, 

‘To give the wild perturbed brain 

‘lo rest, in balmy peace again. ae F 


LINES 
To the Memory of Archibald Moore, Esq. fate Master of His 
Majesty's Brig Suppho. 
THuere ’s a curl on the wave, andthe breeze at is fair, 
Blue Peter is flying, but thou art not theie ; 
‘The boat of thy vessel is waiting ashore, 
Sut vainly, for Archy will board her no more. 
We go to the land of the cinnamon groves 
We go where the bucceneer fearlessly roves, 
But the hand of another is plac’d on the helin, 
And who shall direct us when billows o’erwheb:n ? 
Oh, Archy ! my friend, my Companion, alas, 
Where now are the hours we so eatly did pass, 
When Guinea’s rude cowt we together explord, 
While the nectar of sailors flow’d bright onthe board? 
Where are they ?—Why ask J, they’re buried in gloom, 
Myself alone bei ing and thou onthe tomb, 
Our grog is now stopp’d, and the past it must be 
A void, save when waken’d by mem’rv of thee. 
A painful yet soothing sensation that gives 
New warmth from the cead to the being that lives. 
Oh, had’st thou been wreck’d on the merciless main, 
Or died on thy deck, it were wrongto complain ; 
Had’st thou died as a man and a sailor should die, 
‘Thy glory had lighten’d the heart of its sigh ; 
But to fall like a being who never had seen 
The wide spreading wave with its bosom of green, 
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ou | Oppresses the heart that hath known thee thro’ life, 
i : ‘The first in the tempest, the first in the strife ; 
‘ Be Yet peace to thy spirit wherever it be, 


‘There are hearts that will mourn for thee over the sea ; 
The maids will be sad in the isles of the west, 

, ey When told that their sailor is gone to his rest. 

Then peace to thee, Archy, the bark of the brave 
Which sweeps her white wing o'er the murmuring wave, 





Shall bear to the land cf the negro thy fame, 
[take And those who have known thee will honour thy name ; 
ee And, oh! in the hour which expandeth the soul, 
: When fiiend, wife, and lov’d ones goround with the bow! ; 


Will thy name be forgotten? —Oh no! the toast given 
Wil! be+to bold Archy, who's anchor'’d in heaven. 
Sam SprITsArL. 





= 





Sine Arts. 
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THE TWO SLEEPING CHILDREN, BY CHANTR EY, 
TO BE PLACED AS PART OF A MONUMENT IN 
LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


Here isthe sleep of death! Here the innocence which 
glories in social happiness, and whose freedom is the love 
of virtue! L cannot well express the feelings which agi- 
tated iny soul, upon seeing this exquisite piece of sculp- 
ture. The youth of these children justifies the fond ideas 
of purity. Their’s is the last embrace; their's the part- 
ing groan, the only signal of mortal separation! Their 
innocence is equal to their love ; their tenderness keeps 
pace with their spotless imaginations. How forcibly does 
their dear attachment, and touching gentleness appeal to 
thedomestic mnd! They need no high wrought stations 
—Nauture is their best ornament: character their best 
emblem. To respect them, is to fear God: to feel for 

them, is to follow our virtuous principles. No pang of 
agony hangs o'er their brows: no dread convulsion heaves 
their breasts ; but all is sweetness, joy, and peace! As the 
last tribute of their unconscious goodness, they bequeath 
to the receding world, a simile of placidity known only to 
the good, That eloquent marble has drawn forth many 
tears. It has affected many parents. The mind of the 
sculptor, unless at variance with his works, is refined and 
pure. ong may he live to receive the admiration of his 
trends! Long may he survive the task which he has so 
successfully performed ! J.P. T. 





CLAPPER PLEA? 


MR. HARLOW. 


AN honour was conferred on this lamented artist when 
in Rome, we beheve unprecedented in the annals of the 
arts in any country. Harlow had very little knowledge 
of either the French or Italian languages; and when he 
visited Rome was nearly friendless. Canova was so power- 
fully impressed with the merits of Harlow's copy of the 
Transfiguration, by Raphael, that he immediately called 
upon him and became his friend. He not only introduced 
hin to the Pope, but likewise proposed him a member of 
the Royal Academy, although there was no vacancy. 
This unusual occurrence occasioned warm debates in the 
[ustitution, and some opposition; the result, however, was 
the admission of Mr. Harlow—who, in return for this 
mark of their distinction and regard, gave to the Aca- 
demy, his picture of The Presentation of the Cardinal's 
Hat to Wolsey; at Westminster Abbey. : . 


-_ 


The Drama. 


FALAFEL 


Ewxcersn Orsra Hovuse.—That sterling comedy, The 
Hypocrite, taken froin the ‘Tartuffe of Moliere, and whict, 
has successively received the alterations and additions of 
Cibber and Bickerstaff, has been produced at this theatre, 
us *an operatic comedy in five acts.’ Although we are 
no friends to the alterations and mutilations of play., 
which have long received the stamp of public approbation, 
and kept their footing on the stage, ainid all the changes 
of the public taste, yet, in the adaptation of one of our 
best comedies to the regulations required at this theatre, 
we have a new and a successful proof of the activity and 
yood taste which distinguishes it. The alteration consists 
in introducing about half a dozen well selected and appvo- 
priate songs; one in particular, by Mawworm, was very 
ludicrous, and excited much amusemement and leughter, 
Had there been no other inducement for bringing out the 
Hypocrite, the possessing Dowton for Dr. Cantwell, 
would have been sufficient; those who have not seen this 


excellent performer in the character, can form no idea of 


the rich picture of ludicrous hypocrisy, and hardened vil- 
lainy, which he presented ; and, in the scene where he be- 
trays the whole enormity of his heart, by disclosing his 
guilty passion to the wife of his credulous and unsvspect- 
ing patron, his looks and manners were so perfectly in 
accordance with nature, that it was difficult to think it an 
illusion, or any thing but reality. Wilkinson’s Maw- 
worm is one of his best performances ; his quaint but raving 
enthusiasm, his vacant stare and ghastly visage gave to his 
fanatical denunciations a striking effect. He was the 
very Praise God Barebones of Cromwell’s time. The 
playfulness and energy which Wrench gave to Colonel 
Lambert, rendered the character of more importance than 
the author perhaps intended. The Charlotte of Miss 
Kelly and the Lady Lambert of Miss Carew were both 
good, but not characters of sufficient importance to call 
for particular remark.—Mr. Reeve continues his imitations 
with increased effect. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—The comedy of Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife was performed at this house on Monday 
night ; the part of Leon, by Mr. Warde, a gentleman who, 
possessing considerable qualifications for the stage, has 
yet much to learn in the inanagement of his voice. In the 


tame acquiescence and helpless submission to the wall of 


his intriguing spouse, and his succeeding idiotey and ab- 
ject compliance to dignified opposition, he was peculiarly 
happy, and elicited the loudest plaudits. Jones played the 
Copper Captain with his usual spirit, and Mrs. Edwin, iu 
Estifania, was as coquettish, froward, and termagant as the 
audience, and much more thana husband, could wish her. 


Surrey Toeatre.—Mr. T. Dibdin is certainly, in 
dramatic writing, ‘the spoiled child of the fortune,’ for he 
does not hesitate to take up neglected or even rejected 
tragedies and give them currency.—Mr. Millman’s play 
of Fazio, after being rejected by the ‘Great Establish- 
ments,’ was produced at the Surrey under the title of the 
Italian Wife, where it was so successful, and the princi- 
pal characters so well played, by Miss Taylor and Mr. 
[luntley, that Covent Garden Theatre, with its accustomed 
jealousy, soon adopted it, and thus proved that their owa 
taste was not to be depended on. On Monday nigbt, 4 
very splended melo-drama was produced at this house, en 
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sled The Abbot of San Martino or True Revenge; it is | 
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in digging on the road to Thebes ; it representsa young man- 


- very suecessful adaptation to the stage of Major Parlby’s | leaning, with his left elbow on the trunk of a tree, and letting 


razedy of Revenge, and which is founded on a story in 
the Monk. 

[he interest turns principally on the sufferings of Olivia, | 
vhose father sent her toa convent in order to augment the 
tower of his eldest daughter, and by that means render 
ter the bride of the Duke of Milan; this convent is that 
of San Martino, whose abbot, Angelo, is fired with the 
ost inveterate revenge against the family of Olivia, in 
consequence of his having been deprived of her mother, 
shom he had intended to marry.—Olivia’s lover, Florian 
Je Rosalba, endeavouring to rescue her, falls into the hands 
wf Angelo, who threatens his destruction unless Olivia 
tukes a phial of poison; this she, at last, consents to; but 
Jerome, the porter to the convent, having a pique against 
the abbot, has diluted the potion, which is not deadly. 
Olivia becomes the wife of Rosalba, and the abbot, thus 
disappointed of Is revenge and about to be given up to 
vustice, stabs hinself. From this brief sketch it will be 
secu that the story possesses considerable interest. The 
ting was truly excellent.—We never saw Huntley to 
creater advantage than in the revengeful abbot; and 
Thomas & Becket himself would not have looked the cha- | 
racter better. Miss Taylor portrayed the distresses of | 
Olivia admirably,—we will not say peculiarly well, for it 
«ould be very peculiar if she did otherwise. The dresses 
ire very splendid, and the scenery is of the highest order; 
the perspective is so judiciously managed that in some of 
‘he Gothic scenes, we could scarcely persuade ourselves 
that it was merely canvas before us.—The piece was most 
successful, and the house crowded. Since our last notice 
uf this theatre, Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg visited it, 
and appeared to he highly gratified. 

Cosoure THeatre.—Novelty has been the prominent 
feature of this house during the last three weeks. Glenar- 
von, founded on the novel of that name, after having been 
played a few nights only, has been withdrawn to make 
way for The Travellers, which has been produced here 
vith great splendour, for the purpose of introducing Mr. 
l. Cooke, from Drury Lane theatre; we have no doubt 
that his singing and the gaudy nature of the piece, will 
prove beneficial to the treasury. — Montrose has been also 
hrought out here, under the title of the Children of the 
Mist.—We like it better than we did Florence Macarthy, 
but wesee it is to be superseded immediately by its cousin- 
german Lammermoor. This is a succession of novelty with 
‘ vengeance—we would willingly, however, resign part of | 
the sights and shows to indulge in a little feeling, which | 
'» rather a rarity at this house. 

















Literary and Scientific Entelliqence. 
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team Coaches.—An American paper asserts, that in the 
State of Kentucky, a stage coach is established, with a steam- 
engine, which travels at the rate of twelve miles an hour. It} 
"an be stopt instantly, and again set in motion with its former | 
‘Flocity, and it is so constructed, that the passengers sit with- 
i two feet of the ground, 

Antiguities—A letter from Athens, dated April 15, says, 
M. Rottiers has purchased several antiquities, and fragments 
oi the flourishing period of the arts ; a head of Bacchus, the 
heads of a lion and atiger; the foot of Hercules, of enor- 
mous size; and, amongst the rest, a bas-re/ief, four feet high, 





}is much like that of the Antinous. 


| general contents of 





aad two and a-half wide, of Pentolic marble, found last year, 


'a bird fly out of his right hand; his appearance, in general, 


M. Rottiers has obtained 
a bus relief of three figures as large as life, of exquisite beauty 


and in fine preservation; it is of a woman sitting, attended by 


two female servants standing and weeping over the tomb ot 
her husband: according to the inscription, she was of Sunium, 
one of the eighteen berghs of Athens. The whole are to be 
sentto the Netherlands. 

French Libraries.—France contains five public libraries, 
besides about forty special ones. ‘The Royal Library con 
sists of about 350,000 volumes of printed books, besides the 
same number of tracts collected ito volumes, and about 
50,000 MSS. The Library of the Arsenal contains 150,000 
volumes, and 5,000 Mss. The Library of St. Genevieve, 
about 110,000 vols., and 2,010 MSS. ‘The Mazarine Library 
about 90,000 vols., and 3,037 MSS.; and the City Library, 
about 15,000 vols. In the provinces, the Library of Lyons 
contains 106,000 vols ; of Bourdeaux, 105,000; of Aix,73,000; 
Besancon, 52,000; Thoulouse, 50,000; Grenoble, 42,000 ; 
Cohun, 30,000; Versailles, 40,000; Amiens, 41,000. The 
total number of libraries in France amounts to 273. The 
those which are known, amounts to 
3,395,287 vols. of which 1,125,347, are in Paris alone. 

A boat, or rather 2 canoe, twenty feet long, was lately 
found by some workmen, digging in Pinchbeck-fen, Lincoln- 
shire, six feet below the surtace of the carth, where it inust 
have lain for many centuries. 

Hydrosu'phurate of tron.—Professor Von Mons has disco- 
vered, that the hydrosulphurate of iron, produced by tran, 
sulphur, and water, possesses, when taken internally, the pro- 
perty of making salivation instantly cease, as if by enchant- 
ment; and when administered externally, of curing the worst 
of sores. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saliilus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos ttidem depascinur aurea dicta, 

During a time of scarcity, in the reign of Edward I, 
1315, prices were affixed, by an act of parliament, to several 
kinds of provisions: for the best ox, not fed with corn, v1. 8s. 
fed with corn, 3]. 12s. ; a fat hog, two years old, 10s. ; a fat 
weather, unshorn, acrown; if shorn, 3s.d.: afat goose, 7d.: 
a fat hen, Sd., &c. 

Newspapers. —The following singular advertisement is co- 
pied, verbatim, from an old Norwich newspaper, printed by 
Henry Crossgrove, in the year 1739 :— 

‘This is to inform my friends and customers, that on Sa- 
turday next, this newspaper will be sold for a penny, and be 
continued at that price ; but advertisements will stillbe taken 
in gratis, as formerly. The reason of iny raising it to a penny ts, 
because the number I print is too prodigious great to be given 
away any longer; and I hope none of my customers will 
think it dear of a penny, since they shall always have the best 
intelligence, besides other diversions.’ 

Peter de Dreux, cousin German to the King of France, and 
Bishop of Beauvais, being taken in arms by Richard 1, of Eng- 
land, and imprisoned and fettered by him, for personal inju- 
ries during his captivity, Pope Celestine IIL wrote tothe king 
a gentle mitigating letter in favour of the prelate, which Ki- 
chard answered by sending the bishop’s helmet and armour to 
Rome, with these words from Scripture, (Gen. xxxit, 32.) 
‘Know now whether this be thy son’s coat or not?’ ‘This 
answer, sojust and witty, put a stopto the Pope’s intercession, 
who replied, ‘that the coat the king had sent did not belong 
to ason of the church, but of the cainp; and the prisoner, 
therefore, was at Richard’s mercy.’ 

Necessity of Punctuation.—A curious and very ingenious 
expedient was lately resorted to at a trial in Green Street, to 
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save a prisoner charged with robbery. The principal thing 
that appeared in evidence against him, was a confession, 
alleged to have been made by him at the police office, and 
taken down in writing by a police officer. “The document 
purporting to contain this jak-etabiainn acknowledgment 
was produced by the officer, and the following passage was 
read froin it :-- 

‘ Manean said he never robbed but twice said it was Crawford.’ 

This it will be observed, has no mark of the writer’s having 
any notion of punctuation, but the meaning he attached to it 
will be evident from the following mode of printing it.— 

‘ Mangan said he never robbed but twice ; 

Said it was Cra ford.’ 

Mr. O’Gortan, the counsel for the prisoner, begged to look 
at the paper. [le perused it, and rather astonished the peace- 
officer, by asserting, that, so far from its proving the man’s 
guilt, it clearly established his innocence. ‘This,’ said the 
Jearned gentieman, ‘is the fair and obvious reading of the 
sentence :-— 

* Mangan said he never robbed ; 

But tuice said it was Crawford.’ 

The man was acquitted.—Jrish Paper. 

‘Towards the latter end of May, 1359, in the reign of Ed- 
ward ILL, a solemn just was proclaimed to be held at London, 
for three days together. “The challengers inthe proclamation, 
were the lord mavor, the two sheriffs, and twenty-one alder- 
nen, Who undertook to maintain the fleld against all comers ; 
but matters were managed so secretly, that the hing person- 
ated the lord mayor, and his four sons, with nineteen of the 
principal nobility of Eeneland, the sheritfs and aldermen, being 
all dressed in coinplete close armour, on which the arms and 
other distinctions of the ctty were painted. ‘The deceit was 
not even so much as suspected by the citizens themselves, 
who were charmed to see their magistrates acquit themselves 
in aris, surpassing that ofthe bravest knights of Europe. But 
they were still more charmed, when, at the end of the three 
days, the beavers being then lifted up, they found, instead of 
their mayor and court of aldermen, who remained all that 


time concealed, the greatest personages of the court of 


England. 

Vhe number of suicides in Paris, during the months of 
January, February, March, and April of the present year, 
amounts to 124, of which 33 are females, and GO in the mar- 
riage state. Manyofthem ended their exi-tence by fire-arms, 
and 46 by ignited charcoal, Of this number, 53 committed 
the deed through disgust of life from: domestic griefs, indi- 
gence, or disappointed atfection; the remainder from deranged 
affairs, gaming, and debauchery. ‘The above period of four 
months, compared with the same interval of last year, presents 
asurplus ditfereace of 41 suicides, 

The Journal des Modes has an article, which proves that 
the dandies of Paris equal, if not exceed in foppery, our 
Bond Street beaux. ‘Tie manufacturers of fu/se calves have 
had the indiscretion to expose at their shop windows, stock- 
ings with stuffed calves. “This makesall the world acquainted 
with the artifice, and now, woe to the young man who ventures 
into company with the appearance of full, well made legs. 
He is instantly put to the test, to know whether they are 
genuine. A malicious child, with a long black pin, will 
sound the cu/f, or a jealous rival will point with a sneer, at the 
protuberance.’ 

Emigration.—By an account, published in the London 
papers, it appears, that five thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one persons have emigrated, in the last six months, from Bel- 
fast to America. 

‘The King of Bohemia, in the battle of Cressy, wore three 
ostrich-feathers for his crest; and, as he acted in the capacity 
of a volunteer, he took the motto ‘ Ich Dien,’ which, in the 
German language, signifies, ‘1 serve.’ This device, young 
Edward (commonly called the Black Prince) assumed to him- 
self, in memory of this glorious day ; and it has been adopted 
by all the succeeding Princes of Wales. 








Anecdote. —The Prince de Conde, ina council of war, jy. 
fore the battle of Rocrui, speaking of the advantages of pu. 
sessing that place, the Mareschal de Gassion replied, ‘But, | 
we should lose it what will become of us?’—* I do not coy. 
sider that,’ replicd the prince, ‘ as I shall die before that hap. t 
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The Devil made a Bishop.—All the world know, that , 
woman once became a Pope. People need not, therefore, },. 
surprised to tind that the dev’ has been made a bishop; 
they are at all sceptical upon the subject, they may remo). 
their doubts, by referring to a speech in parliament, of th. 
king himself, he, on such a subject, could hardly be mi. 
taken.—‘ J this dav heard the king deliver his speech to ¢.. 
commons and lords, and noted one part thereof wherein jy. 
majesty called the Devil a busy Bishop, sparing neither laboy: 
nor pains. My Lord of London told me, he thought ii, 
majesty might have chosen another name.’ 
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The faveursof L.,J.B.3.,C. UH, and JLR. P., in ovr next. 

L. reached us too late, and was anticipated 5 we feel much oblige: 
by his continued a'tentions, 

We must beg the indulgence of our Poctical Correspondents ye 
nerally, fur not voticing their faveurs sv often and so early as vn 
contd wish, 
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DOLBY'S PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, 
Just published, in Two ‘Thick Volumes 8vo. closely printed, 
Price 18s. 

TUE whole of the Debates and Proceedings in bot! 
Houses of Parliament, during the late Session; beg the first se 
sion of the Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great bn. 
tain and Ireland. This is not only the most copious and impart, 
but the cheapest and most useful work of the kind; containing, 2 
addition to the Speeches, a Variety of Petitions, Important Docu 
ments, Voting Lists, &c. equally interesting to the Philosopher, the 
Historian, the Political Economist, and the Man of Business. Thi 
whole forming a faithful representation of the character and poli 
of the British Governinent, forcigh and domestic. The Index » 
ample and complete, affording a facility of reference to apy spect 
or any subject discussed during the session, 

To be continued sessionally. Published by Thomes Dolby, 2s 
Wardour Street, Soho, Londoa. Sold by Sieerwood, Neely, av 
Jones, Paternoster Row; and atl Booksellers, 





This day was publisted, price Os. Od, 

THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXVITJ, for July. 
1810, containing the following Pamphlets, viz.— 

1. Earl of Liverpool's Speech on the Report of the Bank Com 
mittee. [Corrected and printed exclusively in the Pamphieteer = 
Il. The Relation of Corn and Carrency. —IEf. Don A. F. Estrada: 
Representation to Ferdinand Vil,in Defence ofthe Cortes: translate 
from the Author's MS. by T. C. Toplis, Esq —1V. The Right are 
Practice of Impressment, as concerning Great Britain and Ament 
considered.—V. On the Treaties between his Britannic Majesty av 
the Reags of Portugal, Spain, and the Netherlands, for preventing: 
Iicit Traffic in Slaves, by R. Thorpe, Esq. LL D—VE Fist Rr. 
port from the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, oo bi 
Bank resuming Cash Payments—VIIL Second Do. on the Same- 
VIEL, Fust Report on the same, communicated by the Lords 
1X. Second Dou —X. Representation by the Directors of the Ba’ 
of England, laid before the Chancellor of the Exehequer.—X1. 
the Trade to Cirina and the Indian Archipelago, with Observali” 
on the Insecurity of the British Interests in that quarter. By ¢ 
Assey, Esy. late Secretary to the Government of Java. [With a Map 

Published by Messrs. Sherwood and Co. Paternester Row; B 
and Co, Leadenhall Street, and all other Booksellers,—w here co 
plete Sets are to be had, in numbers, or 14 vols, 
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LONDON :—Published by J. SipEBETHEM, 287, Strand, (esr 
opposite Norfolk Strect,) where advertisements are received, #"! 
communications * for the Editor’ (post paid) are to he addressee 
Sold also by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapple, Pal 
Mall; and by all Bouksellers and Newsvenders in the Uail® 
Kingdom. Priuted by Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 
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